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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Manual^ which is comprised in the following 
pages^ is primarily designed for Students in the 
Universities; but it has also been compiled with a 
view to more general useftdness. In the higher 
classes of Schools^ it may be presumed that such a 
volume will be introduced with advantage ; and by 
omitting such of the authorities as it has been 
deemed advisable to give in the original Greek or 
Latin^ it will not be found ill adapted for private 
or family instruction. 

W. T. 
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Sect. I. Of Common Prater and its essentials; 
and of the early Liturgies. 

1. What is meant by Common Prayer ? 

Anstoer. Common Pratbr is that which is offered to the Deity 
by a whole congregation, and indeed by a whole Church, in 
behalf of all its members in common, as well as of mankind in 
general ; and is thus distinguished from prvoate or famUy prayers, 
which have more immediate regard to individual and domestic 
wants. 

2. In what does its peculiar efficacy consist; and 
what great end does it especially promote ? 

The peculiar efficacy of Common Prayer, consists in its being a 
united service. The Christian Church forms one spiritual body, 
of which their divine master is the head; and its members are 
enjoined to be '' of one heart and of one soul, and with one mind and 
one mouth to glorify Qod.'' (Rom. xv. 6.) Thus " being knit 
together in love" (Col. ii. 2.), and " not forsaking the assembling of 
themselves together" (Heb. v. 25.), they maintain that fellowship to 
which Christ has promised his peculiar blessings. 

B 
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3. Point out certain essentials which are necessary 

to ensure its efficacy. 

In order to ensure this efficacy, it is essential that Common Prayer 
should be offered in a consecrated place, by an appointed minister, 
and in a language which is understood by the congregation. 

4. Whence does it appear that Christians are called 
upon to worship God in a consecrated place ? 

As we have '' houses to eat and to drink in," to which St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xi. 22.) opposes the " Church of God;" and since God ex- 
pressly set apart the Temple of the Jews " as a house of prayer" 
(Isai. iTi. 7. Matt. xxi. 13.), it follows that Christians also are 
called upon to worship in a place consecrated to his service, and in 
which therefore " his honour dwelleth." 

6. Give the meaning and derivation of the word 

Church? 

The word Church is derived from the Greek word Evptajci), 
suhaud, oiKiaf signifying tJie Lord's house, 

6. What important end is obtained by the services 
of a regular ordained ministry ? 

If the place of public prayer is an important aid to devotion, 
much more so, observes Hooker (£. P. v. 25. 3.), is an appointed 
minister, whose ordination ^ is a seal that God will effect the thing 
whereto he ordained him, in blessing his people, and accepting the 
prayers which he offers for them." 

7. Whence does it appear that a distinct order of 
men have ever been set apart for the ministry of God's 
word; and imder what circumstances are they so set 
apart in the Church of Christ ? 

Under the Patriarchal dispensation, the head of each tribe or 
family was invested with sacerdotal functions (Gen. xiv. 18. xviii. 19. 
XX. 7. xxii. 3. Job i. 6. Psal. cv. 22. Heb. vii. 7.); among the 
Jews, Aaron and his descendants, the Priests and Levites, were 
" ordained for men in things pertaining to God" (Heb. v. I.); and 
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80 also in the Church of Christ, there have ever been three orders of 
ministers, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, who having been ''• tried, 
examined, and Imown to have such qualities as are requisite for their 
office, are also by public prayer, and the imposition of hands," ap- 
pointed to the administration of God's Holy Word and Sacraments. 
(Ordinal and Canons.) 

8. What part is borne by the people in the public 
worship of God; and how does it thence follow that 
prayer in an unknown tongue is an unprofitable service ? 

Although the minister presents the prayers of the people to God, 
it is manifestly required that the hearts of the people should accom- 
pany him, and that they should pray both '' with the spirit and the 
understanding" (1 Cor. xiv. 15.) ; whence it is " plainly repugnant 
to the word of God," as well as to the " custom of the primitive 
Church," to worship God " in a tongue not understanded of the 
people" (Art. xxiv.)* 

9. Shew that such a practice is repugnant to the 
word of God. 

" If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle ?" And in like manner, argues St. Paul, " how 
shall he that is unlearned say Amen, if he understandeth not" the 
meaning of the prayer which is offered up ? (1 Cor. xiv. 9. 16.) 

10. Prove also that it is contrary to the usage of the 
primitive Church. 

In accordance with this view of the matter, it is admitted even 
by Aquinas and other writers of the Romish communion, that for 
seven or eight hundred years, the service of the Church was per- 
formed in the respective languages of every country. 

11. Is any thing else required for the profitable 
offering of Common Prayer? 

Besides the essentials already mentioned, it is highly important 
that the Common Prayers of the Church should be offered according 
to a prescribed form. 
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12. Mention some of the principal advantages de- 
rived from the use of prescribed forms of prayer. 

AmoDg the adyantages derived from the use of set forms of 
public prayer, it is manifest that they tend to preserve that uni" 
formity of worship which is a principle of Christianity ; that the 
congregation, not having their minds preoccupied with the expecta- 
tion of what is to be the subject of their prayers, can join in them both 
with heart and voice, and pray themselves instead of listening to the 
words of another; that the extravagances of fanaticism, the in- 
decency of irreverent and familiar expressions, and the tiring 
monotony of endless repetitions, are thereby excluded ; that pride 
and ostentation on the part of the minister is less likely to be 
excited ; and that the practice is founded on the Scriptures, and 
sanctioned by the usage of the primitive Church. 

13. What arguments for set forms may be obtained 
from the Old Testament, and the example of our Saviour 
and his Apostles in the New ? 

In the Old Testament we find instances of precomposed songs of 
praise in the hymns of Moses and Miriam, and of Deborah and 
Barak (Exod. xv. Judg. v.), not to mention that many of the 
Psalms were designed for the service of the Temple. The service of 
the synagogue was also conducted according to a prescribed form^ 
which our Lord not only attended, but framed the prayer, which he 
recommended to the general use of his disciples, upon the model of 
prayers which are found in the Jewish Liturgies. He also gave 
directions to the chief pastors of his Church, that they should agree 
touching the petitions which they offered in his name; and in 
accordance with these directions the sublime prayer recorded in the 
Acts (iv. 24. sqq.) was manifestly a precomposed form, in which 
the whole company lifted up their voices with one accord. Indeed 
it were a palpable absurdity to offer up joint prayers, without 
agreeing as to the subject of them. 

1 4. How then do you interpret those passages of Serip- 
ture^ which speak of prayer as offered under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit? 
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As to those passages of Scripture, which refer prayer to the 
influence of the Spirit, they can only be fairly interpreted to speak 
of the heart rather than the hecul, and to indicate the mind with 
which we pray, not the words which we employ. 

15. Produce instances of set forms of common prayer 
in the primitive Church ; and mention the reputed 
authors of the earliest Liturgies on record. 

Not only had the primitive Church many forms in constant use 
from the earliest days, such as those for the administration of 
Baptism and the Eucharist; but Justin Martyr speaks of their 
Koivat evxal (Apol. i. c. 65.), and so early were Liturgies introduced, 
that four of them are mentioned under the names of St. Mark, 
St. Peter, St. James, and St. John. 

16. To whom is the Saxon Church said to have heen 

indebted for a Liturgy ? 

Liturgies rapidly multiplied; and it is affirmed by the 
Venerable Bede, in his Ecclesiastical History, that one of the first 
acts of St. Austin, after the conversion of the Saxons, was the 
compilation of a Liturgy, from the best formularies then in ex- 
istence. 

17. By what compilation was this Liturgy generally 

superseded in England ? 

It was at length superseded by the book of Offices, which 
Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury (a. d. 1078.}, put forth secundum 
tuum Sarum; and which was immediately adopted, with little 
variation, by most of the Churches in the kingdom. 

18. Had any change taken place in the public offices 

of devotion, which called for a return to primitive usage, 

at the time of the Reformation ? 

Gradually, and more or less in different places, they became defaced 
by the innovations and corruptions of the Romish Church, which, at 
the Reformation, it was necessary to expunge ; and thus the JBrevi-' 
arles, Misscds, and Rituals were set aside, and the Book of Common 
Prayer substituted in their place. 
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19. What do you mean by the Soman Breviary, 
and what are the corruptions by which it is defaced ? 

The Breviary, so called perhaps from its being an obbreviaHon 
of various antient service-books, corresponds in some sort virith our 
Offices for Morning and Evening Prayer. Among the corruptions 
introduced into it, independently of its being in Latin, are the 
Intercession of saints and angels, Litanies of the Virgin Mary, 
Lessons taken from the Legends of Saints and Martyrs, Prayers for 
the dead, and for the liberation of souls from Purgatory. 

20. What is the Missal; and the nature of the 
service of the Mass? 

The MitsaX contains the daily services of the Mcas, which is 
regarded as an expiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead, and 
involves the doctrine of Transiibstantiation, It is the basis, however, 
of our Communion service, and many of its prayers belong to the 
earliest and purest ages of the Church. 

21. What do you suppose to be the origin of the 
word Missal? 

Of the term Missal the derivation is uncertain : but it is built in 
all probability upon the words, Ite, missa est ; with which the deacon 
dismissed the catechumens and excommunicated persons from the 
congregation, before the celebration of the Lord's Supper. 

22. Give the meaning of the term Ritual; and state 
a glaring instance of corruption in that of the Church of 
Rome. 

The particular ordinances of a Church constitute its BUual; 
such as those of Baptism, Confirmation, Matrimony, &c. For BX' 
treme Unction, which is a part of the Latin Ritual, there is no 
warrant in Scripture. 
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Sect. II. Of the History of the Prayer Book. 

1. What was the object of the Compilers of the 

Book of Common Prayer ; and upon what principles 

did they proceed in the undertaking ? 

In compiling the Book of Common Prayer, it was not the object 
of the refonners to introduce innovations, but to exclude errors and 
corruptions; and to this end they retained those portions of the 
antient formularies which were sanctioned by the Scriptures, and by 
primitive usage, rejecting only what savoured of ignorance and su- 
perstition, and had originated in the doctrines and practices of the 
Romish Church. 

2. What great point was conceded by Henry VIII.; 
what was the motive assigned for the publication of the 
King^s Primer ; and what was the date of its ap- 
pearance ? 

Henry VIII, though by no means favourable to the Reformation, 
had yet so far assented to the general wish of the nation, as to per- 
mit the use of the English Language in public worship; and accord- 
ingly the King's Primer was put forth in the year 1545, that his 
subjects might have '' a determinate form of praying in their own 
mother tongue." 

3. Give a brief summary of its contents. 

It contained the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Decalogue, a 
Litany closely resembling that now in use, the Venite and Te Deum, 
and other hymns and collects; together with several excellent 
prayers intended for private and famfly devotion. 

4. What was the first step taken in the reign of 

Edward VI. towards a general reform in the public 

worship of the Church ? 

In the beginning of the reign of Edward VI, an Act was passed 
requiring the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper to be administered in 
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both kinds, followed almost immediately by an office for the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. 

5. By what was this step succeeded; and what is 
the date of the First Prayer Book of Edward VI ? 

A commission was issued, appointing certain bishops and di- 
Tines, with Granmer and Ridley at their head, to draw up a com- 
plete series of Offices for the public service of the Church; and the 
result was the publication, on the 4th of May, 1549, of the First 
Prayer Book of Edvodrd VL 

6. What did it contain; and did the Offices for 
Morning and Evening Prayer commence in the same 
manner as those now in use ? 

This book contained not only the public offices for Sundays and 
Holydays, but for Baptism, Confirmation, Matrimony, Burial of the 
Dead, and other special occasions ; together with that for the Holy 
Communion already mentioned, considerably improved. The Morn- 
ing and Evening Services commenced with the Lord*s Prayer, 

7. Under what sanction was it put forth as contain- 
ing the authorized formularies of the English Church? 

The whole book so constructed was sanctioned by the common 
assent of Parliament and Convocation ; so that its use was approved 
and enforced both by the Civil and Ecclesiastical authorities of 
the realm. 

8. Why was it submitted to revision ahnost immedi- 
ately after its publication ? 

From prudential motives, arising out of the natural attach- 
ment of the people to the tenets in which they had been brought up, 
the compilers of this first Prayer book had not gone to the very 
root of the Romish corruptions ; and an opinion to this effect ex- 
pressed by Convocation in the year 1550, being in accordance with 
the known sentiments of the king himself, it was submitted to 
immediate revision. 
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9. By whom was Cranmer assisted in the revision ; 
and what erroneous tenets of the Romish Church were 
removed ? 

This revision, conducted by Cranmer, with the assistance of Peter 
Martyr and Bacer, who, though foreigners, then filled the chairs of 
Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge respectively, produced the 
Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI: from which Prayers for the 
dead, and the office for Extreme Unction, were excluded, while 
several important additions and alterations were introduced. 

10. What were the alterations, additions, and im- 
provements, to which you allude ? 

The most important were certain rtAricaX and other emenda- 
tions, the sentences at the commencement of Morning and Evening 
Prayer, with the JExhortatia»f general coitfessum, and Absolution ; 
the Introduction of the Decalogue into the communion service, and 
the omission of all that implied the corporeal presence of Christ in 
the Sacrament; and the addition of the Ordinal, 

11. When, and by what authority, was this Second 
book ordered to be used ? 

To this book an Act for the Uniformity of Divine worship wa» 
prefixed, which came in force on the feast of AH Saints, in the year 
1552. 

12. What were the principal occurrences connected 
with the history of the Prayer-book during the Marian 
persecution ? 

During the persecuting reign of Queen Mary the Roman worship 
was restored, and the Protestant Liturgy suppressed ; and an un- 
happy contest between the English exiles in Germany and Switzer- 
land, in which Calvin and Knox bore a prominent part, led to conse- 
quences which were severely felt long after the eventful crisis in 
which it originated. 

13. What was the date and manner of its restoration 

on the accession of Elizabeth? 

c 
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On the aceettion of Elizabeth, her first care was to restore 
the reformed religion ; and a committee of divines was almost im- 
mediately appointed to review King Edward's Liturgy. A bill for 
enforcing its use, with the alterations introduced, came into opera- 
tion on the festival of John the Baptist, a. d. 1559, under the title 
of an " Act for the Uniformity of Common Prayer and Service in the 
Church, and Administration of the Sacraments." 

14. Mention the principal changes and additions in- 
troduced at this period. 

The principal alterations in the Litany were the omission of a 
petition for deliverance ** horn the tyranny of the Bishop of Home, 
and all his detestable enormities;" an addition of the words 
" strengthen in the true worshipping of thee, in righteousness and 
holiness of life," in the petitions for the Queen ; and the insertion of 
the Prayers for the Queen and the Clergy, which now stand at the 
end of the Morning and Evening services, together with the Collect 
" O God, whose nature and property, &c.," among the prayers at the 
end. There were also some rubrical changes; the Calendar of 
Lessons was settled ; and the Communion service was amended in 
one or two important particulars. 

15. Had the Romanists any real ground of com- 
plaint against the reformed Liturgy ; and how were they 
restrained from attending the Churches in which it was 
used? 

So little reason had the Bomanists to complaiu of the doctrine 
and discipline thus set forth in our formularies, that they continued to 
attend the services of the reformed Church during the early part of 
Elizabeth's reign ; and were only restrained by an excommunicating 
bull of Pius v.. Induced by the Queen's refusal to acknowledge the 
Pope's supremacy. 

16. Did it not meet with more virulent opposition in 

this reign from another quarter ? 

Subsequently, the Prayer Book and the discipline of the 
reformed Communion were not only attacked by the Bomanists, 
but assailed even more virulently by the exiles who returned to 
England after the Marian persecution. 
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17. By what name are these opponents known; and 

in what did it originate ? 

From affecting a high degree of purity in tbdr religious 
worship, in which they conformed to the ecclesiastical institutions of 
Geneva, they were distinguished hy the name of Puritans, 

18. What was the Millenary Petition \ and was the 

designation correct ? 

The efforts of the Puritans were in some degree paralysed by the 
energetic opposition of Elizabeth ; but on the accession of James I., 
their grievances were set forth in the Millenary Petition, so called 
from its professing to bear the signatures of more than a thousand 
ministers, which however did not in £etct exceed 750. 

19. Enumerate the principal objections alleged in 

this petition against the use of the Liturgy. 

As far as the Liturgy was concerned, the petition objected to 
Saints*-day services, to the reading of the Apocrypha, to bowing at 
the name of Jesus, to the sign of the cross in Baptism, to godfathers 
and godmothers, to Confirmation, to kneeling at the Lord's Supper, 
to the giving of the Ring in marriage, to the longsomeness of the 
daily service, and to other matters of minor importance. 

20. How did James I. meet the petition ; and what 
wd^one of its most important results ? 

In order to discuss the validity of these objections, the King held 
a conference at Hampton Court in January, 1604, at which there 
were present nine Bishops and as many dignitaries of the Church 
on the one side, and four Puritan divines on the other. The discus- 
sion lasted three days ; and though most of the demands of the 
Puritans were rejected as unreasonable, some important points were 
conceded, and a revised translation of the Bible, resulting in our 
present authorised version, enjoined. 

21. What changes did the Liturgy itself undergo 

upon this occasion ? 

The most important changes were an addition to the rulHric on 
Absolution; the insertion of all the forms of Thanksgiving at the end 
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of the Litui^, except the general one ; the completion of the Cat- 
echism by affixing the explanation of the two Sacraments ; and the 
prohibition of any but a lawful minister to administer Baptism. 

22. How did the Nonconformists accept these con- 
cessions ; and what gave rise to the discontent that was 
manifested in the beginning of the reign of Charles I. ? 

With the result of this Conference, the Nonconformists appeared 
to be tolerably satisfied; bat in the beginning of the reign of 
Charles I,, the strictness with which Laud enforced the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church, again kindled the flame of discontent, and 
the hostility of the House of Commons became daily more formid- 
able. 

23. What did Charles attempt in Scotland about 
the same time ; and what was the consequence ? 

At the same time an nnfortunate attempt to force the English. 
Liturgy into the Church of Scotland, led to the abolition of Episco- 
pacy in that country, and to the " Solemn League and Covenant," 
by which the people bound themselves to the preservation of the 
Presbyterian form of worship. 

24. State the purpose for which the Assembly of 
Divines was convened at Westminster in 1643, and 
the result of their deliberations. 

In 1643, the Long Parliament passed an ordinance for convening 
im assembly of Divines at Westminster, for the purpose of effecting 
" a due and necessary reformation of the government and Liturgy of 
the Church '" and their deliberations ended in the abolition of the 
5ook of Common Prayer, and the substitution of a Directory for 
the public worship of God to be observed in all Churches within the 
Kingdom, which left almost every .thing to the discretion of the 
minister. 

25. What was the crisis in which the ascendancy of 
the Puritans eventually terminated ? 

The Puritanical &ction encreased in power, till episcopacy 
was abjured, the Church overthrown, the King murdered, and a 
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godless tyranny exercised over the persons and oonsdencies of men, 
even more intolerable than Romanism itself. 

26. Upon what principle did the Liturgy come again 
into use at the Restoration. 

At the Restoration, the Prayer Book came at once into nse, 
since its abolition by the Long Parliament, from want of the Royal 
confirmation, was acknowledged to have been illegal. 

27. What was the purport of the declarations issued by 
the king, with a view to conciliate the Presbyterian party? 

Pablic declarations were issued by the king, that no man 
should be disquieted for holding any opinions in matters of 
religion, which did not tend to disturb the peace of the kingdom ; 
and that, since some exceptions had been made to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England by the Presbyterians, an equal number of 
learned divines of both persuasions, should be appointed to revise 
the same, and to make such alterations as should be thought ne- 
cessary. 

28. With what overture did the Bishops commence 
the conference at the Savoy, and how did the Presbyter- 
ians receive it ? 

When the conference was opened in the Savoy in 1661, the Epis- 
copalians announced their readiness to abandon any rites or cere- 
monies, which should be shewn to be either sinful or improper. The 
Presbyterians, however, insisted that no obligation should be im- 
posed in any case whatever ; and that the sign of the cross in 
baptism, the ring in marriage, kneeling at the sacrament, and the 
use of the surplice, should be regarded as matters of indifference. 

29. What further demands did they make with refer- 
ence to the proposed revision of the Liturgy ? 

They further demanded that the Liturgy should assume a more 
connected form, and the collects be lengthened ; that the responses 
and all similar divisions in the Liturgy should be discontinued ; that 
extemporary prayer should be permitted at the discretion of the 
minister; that Saint's days should be abolished; that the com* 
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mnnion servioe shovld not be read firom the altar ; that the term re- 
generate should be erased from the baptismal servioes; and that the 
Apocrypha should not be read in Churches; with some other items of 
less moment 

30. Was not a highly presumptuous proposition 
made by a celebrated nonconformist minister at this 
conference ; and was it to be expected that the contend- 
ing parties would bring their differences to a satisfactory 
settlement ? 

Not only from the yery nature of these demands, to which the 
Bishops formally replied, but from the presumptuous proposal of 
Baxter to substitute a Liturgy of his own, it is not very surprising 
that the conference " could not come to any harmony." 

31. In what spirit were certain alterations neverthe- 
less conceded ; and what was the date of the act which 
sanctioned them. 

Whatever concessions could be made without compromising 
the dignity of the Church of Enghmd by reckless innovation, were 
submitted to the approval of convocation. These, with some few 
additional alterations, were adopted, and having obtained the 
sanction of Parliament, received the royal assent on the 16th of May, 



32. Enumerate the most important of the improve- 
ments thus introduced. 

Of the improvements thus introduced, the most important were 
an improved arrangement of the Psalms for the daily service; 8 
change of some of the Lessons for others more appropriate and 
edifying, and the use fif the authorized version of the Bible, except 
in the Psalms and the Decalogue ; the removal of the five prayers, 
then at the end of the Litany, to the end of the offices for Morning 
and Evening Prayer ; the insertion of the prayers for the Ember 
weeks, for the Parliament, and for all conditions of men, the General 
Thanksgiving, and some other Prayers and Collects ; the direction 
for the exhortation to communion to be read on the Sunday, or 
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■ome holiday before its adminiBtntion, and for notice to be given by 
communicants beforehand ; the admonition against Transubstantla- 
tion ; the introduction of the office for the Baptism of Adults, of the 
Prayers to be used at Sea, and of the five last prayers in the Visita-^ 
tion of the Sick ; and the annexation of the services for the anni- 
versaries of King Charles' Martyrdom, and the Restoration; 
together with some rubrical and other changes. 

33. How do the reviewere themselves speak of the 
motives by which they were actuated in conducting this 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer ? 

In the pre&ce to the Prayer Book thus revised, the reviewers 
thus speak of their aim and motives : — *^ Of the sundry alterations 
proposed to us, we have rejected all such as were either of dangerous 
consequence, or else of no consequence at all, but utterly frivolous 
and vain. But such alterations as seemed to us in any degree 
requisite or expedient, we have willingly assented unto, and not 
enforced so to do by any strength of argument ; for we are fully 
persuaded in our own Judgments, and we here profess it to the 
world, that the book, as it stood before established by law, does not 
contain in it any thing contrary to the word of Ood, or to sound 
doctrine, or which a godly man may not with a good conscience use. 
Our general aim therefore in this undertaking, was not to gratify 
this or that party in any of thehr unreasonable demands, but to do 
that, which to our best understandings, we conceive might most tend 
to the preservation of peace and unity in the Church ; the procuring 
of reverence, and exciting of piety and devotloh in the public 
worship of God ; and the cutting off occasion from them that seek 
occasion of cavil or quarrel against the Litany of the Church.'* 

34. Has any subsequent revision been attempted; 
and^ if so, with what success ? 

This was the last revision of the Prayer Book. A conmiission 
was indeed appointed in 1669, but though there was a very general 
feeling among the commissioners to make conside'rable concessions 
to the Nonconformists, such violent disputes respecting the altera- 
tions proposed arose in Convocation, that they were at length 
abandoned in despair. 
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35. Mention any alterations which have been made 

in order to meet the changing circumstances of the 

times. 

Some few chang^es haye been introdaced, which were required to 
adapt the Prayer-Book to the circumstances of the times. Thas the 
union with Ireland called for an addition to the title ; several new 
Tables were inserted in the Calendar in conformity with an act of 
Parliament made in 1751 ; and the direction respecting the publica- 
tion of Banns of Marriage was removed from the rubric after the 
Nicene Creed by an act passed in 1753. 

36. By what obligations is the use of the Prayer- 
Book in the Church services solemnly enforced upon the 
Clergy? 

Every minister of the Church of England is bound to an undevi- 
ating use of the Book of Common Prayer, by subscription to the 
d6th Canon y by a solemn declaration that he '* will conform to the 
Liturgy of the United Church of England and Ireland, as it is now by 
law established ;" and by his ordination vow. The use of the Liturgy 
is also most stringently enforced in the 4th, 28th, and S8th Canons. 

37. Describe briefly the characteristic features by 
which the Liturgy is distinguished. 

The Liturgy of the Church of England is characterized by its- 
warmth of devoty[>n expressed in a dignified simplicity of language. 
Its peculiar excellence consists in its being a recuonahle service, 
selected from the accumulated piety of ages, and so constructed that 
a whole congregation, always in the spirit, and frequently in the very 
words of Scripture, may with one mind and one mouth glorify their 
common God and Saviour, There is a variety in the service, and in 
the several attitudes of sitting, standing, and kneeling, that prevents 
fatigue, and keeps the attention alive and active. The prayers em- 
brace at once every private want and public blessing ; they are full 
without being prolix, and devout without fanaticism. In a word, 
'' there is no necessary prayer," to use the words of Bp. BlackaU^ 
" that is not in the Liturgy, but one, which is this; — that Ood would 
'ouchsafe to continue the Liturgy itself in use, honour, and veneration. 
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in the Church for ever: and I doubt not/' he adds, ''but that all 
wise, sober, and good Christians will give it their ilm«n."— [There is 
scarcely one of the old Divines who has not g^ven his testimony in 
favour of the Book of Common Prayer; and almost all the most 
eminent Dissenters have eulogised its merits.] 



Sect. III. Of Rites and Ceremonies ; and of the 
Rubrics. 

1. What are St. Paul's directions with respect to 
ministering in the congregation ; and what is the obvious 
inference which they suggest ? 

In giving directions with respect to ministering in the congrega- 
tion, St. Paul enjoins thataZZ thmgs he done to edifying, and, to that 
end, decently and in order (1 Cor. xiv. 26. 40.). Hence the obvious 
necessity of Ritet and Ceremoniee in the public worship of God. 

2. What is the meaning and derivation of the words 
rite and ceremony; and how do they differ from a 
sacrament? 

By rites are meant certain prescribed ordinances (piyra), and by 
ceremonies (from the obsolete word certu^sanctus), certain sacred 
observances, appointed by human authority, as distinguished from 
sacraments, of which it is an essential requisite that they are or- 
dained by Christ himself. 

3. Where does the power of ordaining rites and 
ceremonies rest ? 

The ''power to decree rites and ceremonies" rests with the 
Church (Art. XX,), and "every particular and national Church hath 
authority to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies, ordained only by 
man's authority." (Art. XXXIV.). 

D 
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4. Adduce Scriptural authorities for the exercise of 
this power. 

Such are St. Paul's injunction to Titus to set in order the 
things that were toanting (Tit. i. 5.) ; the many directions in ritual 
matters laid down in the Epistles; the Scriptural sanction of certain 
attitudes in devotion (Eph. iii. 14. Phil. ii. 10.) ; and the authority 
exercised by the Apostles and elders in council (Acts xv. 6. sqq.), 
both in regard to matters of faith, and to the es^temal discipline of 
the Churel^ 

5. Is there any limitation of this power ; and whence 
does it appear that no individual memher of a Church 
can lay claim to it ? 

It is obviously essential that rites and ceremonies, of which the 
sole object is to conduce to order and decency in public worship, 
should be neither frivolous, superstitious, or schismatical ; nor can 
fmy individual member of a Church presume to aj>point or alter any 
regulation, which of course any other individual might with equal 
justice set aside or dispute. 

6. What was the course adopted at the Reformation 

with regard to ceremonies already in existence; and 

bow do the compilers of the Prayer-book speak on the 

subject ? 

Of the ceremonies observed in the Christian Church before the 
Reformation, the compilers of the Prayer-book retained some, and 
rejected or modified others. They steered a middle course between 
superstition and corruption on the one hand, and unnecessary inno- 
vation on the other. Thus in the Preface, a distinction is made be- 
tween ceremonies originally introduced with a good design, which it 
was merely necessary to rescue fron^ abuse and misconception, and 
those which were essentially useless or mischievous^ 

7. Upon what principles is obedience to rites and 
ceremonies binding upon the members of a Churqh ? 

Obedience to the rites and ceremonies of a Church is binding on 
\\» members on the principle of " submission to every ordinance of 
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man for the LorcTs sake** (1 Pet. ii. 13.), and of promotmg that 
nniformity of worship which constitutes the very essence of the Com- 
munion of Saints. 

8. In what light are rites and ceremonies regarded 
by the Churches of England and Rome respectively ? 

The Church of England does not, like that of Home, regard 
ceremonies as necessary to salvation, but merely as conducive to 
regularity and edification. 

9. Where are those of the Church of England to be 
found ? 

The rites and ceremonies of the Chnrch of England are implied 
or specified in her formularies, and marked out in the Rubrics, and 
in the Tables prefixed to the Book of Common Prayer. 

10. What do you mean by Rubrics, and what is the 
origin of the term ? 

By Rubrics are meant the various directions, pointing out the place, 
time, and manner of performing divine service ; and the term is de- 
rived from the custom, which formerly prevailed of printing these 
directions (rubris Uteris) in red letters, like the titles of the Roman 
Laws. In some recent edi^ons of the Liturgy, the custom has been 
revived. 

11. Are not the Clergy bound to abide strictly by the 
Rubrical directions ? 

As the Rubrics are clearly considered in the Preface as an in- 
separable portion of the Book of Common Prayer, the Clergy are 
bound by their oaths and subscriptions to conform to them in their 
public ministrations, as far as conformity is practicable, and tends to 
edification. 

12. Is this obligation so strict as to admit of no pos- 
sible relaxation ? 

It is scarcely reasonable to suppose that such extreme exactness 
is required, as to make it a point of conscience to adhere, in every 
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case, to the Teiy letter of a rubric, in which a change of circum- 
stances, and the habits of the times, may have rendered certain 
alterations either necessary or expedient 

13. To whom does the appeal lay in doubtful cases ; 

and what seems to be the best practical guide, where the 

sense of a rubric is contested ? 

On doubtful points, it rests with the bishop of the diocese to 
determine the manner ''how to understand, do, and execute the 
things'' contained in the Prayer-boolL ; but as the contrary decisions 
of different bishops would necessarily disturb the uniformity of public 
worship, it were well if the practice, which has so long generally 
prevailed, were taken as the rule, at least till another revision of the 
Liturgy shall be accompanied with authoritative directions on a 
point of so great importance to the peace and unity of the Church. 



Sect. IV . Of the Calendar and its Tables ; and 
of the Festivals and Fasts. 

1. How are the variable portions of the daily service 

regulated? 

The variable portions of the daily services are regulated by the 
Calendar prefixed to the Prayer-book, which follows the Julian 
computation, amended by the Gregorian changes introduced in 1752. 

2. What is the derivation of the word Calendar ? 

From the old Latin word ccilOf " to reckon," the first day of every 
Boman month was called the edUndt; and thence is derived the 
w<mi Ckdendar. 

3. Where are the ordinary Lessons for every day 
to be found ; and why are those for Sundays and Holy- 
days registered apart ? 

The Calendar consists of several columns, of which the four last 
exhibit the Lessons for every day in the year; but as those for Sun- 
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dayB and the moTcable feasts oonld not be there given, they are set 
forth in separate Tables, together with those appointed for other 
Holy-days to which proper Lessons are assigned. 

4. What is the object of the other Tables subjoined 
to the Calendar? 

They chiefly relate to different methods of finding Easter-day, 
which regulates all the other moveable feasts throughout the year. 

5. When, and why, was the rule for keeping Easter 
determined ; and what is the rule ? 

In consequence of a difference which existed in the early Church 
with respect to the time of keeping Easter, it was decided by the 
Council of Nice (a. d. 826.), that "every where the great feast of 
Easter should be observed upon one and the same day :'' and in ac- 
cordance with this decision, '* Easter-day is always the first Sunday 
after the full-moon which happens upon, or next after, the 21st day 
of March ; and if the full moon happens upon a Sunday, Easter-day 
is the Sunday after." 

6. What are the Paschal Limits; and what are the 
data necessary for finding Easter-day in any given year ? 

Since the full moon which regulates the time of Easter must 
not fall before the 2l8t of March, nor after the 18th of April, the 
22nd of March is the earliest, and, if the full moon fall on the 18th 
of April, being a Sunday, the 25th of April is the latest day whereon 
Easter-day can possibly fiill. Between ^ese terminals, which are called 
the Paschal limits, there are 35 days ; and in order to discover by 
the Tables which of these will be Easter-day in any given year, it is 
necessary to know the Golden ntanber and the Epact, 

7. What is the Golden number; and why is it so 

called? 

The Golden number is that which marks the position of any 
given year in the Lunar Cycle, which is a period of 19 years; it 
having been discovered by Meton, an Athenian Philosopher, that at 
the end of every such period the new moons take place in the same 
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days of the same months, whereon they happened before its commence^ 
ment. So important was this discovery considered, that the rule 
for finding the moon's age thereby, was inscribed on a tablet in 
golden letters, and set up in the Market-place at Athens. Hence the 
origin of the term Oolden number. 

8. Explain the rule for finding it. 

It is found by adding one to the year of our Lord, and dividing 
the sum by 19 : when the remainder, if any, is the golden number. 
If there is no remainder, the golden number is 19. One is added, be- 
cause the first year of the Christian sera was the second of the Cycle. 

9. Give an example. 

For the year 1846, we have 1847 -r 19 » 97, with a remain- 
der 4, which is therefore the golden number, 

10. What is the Epactl 

The Epa4it is the moon's age at the beginning of any given year. 

11. Whence does it arise; and what is the derivation 
of the term ? 

Since every lunation consists of 29^ days very nearly, a solar 
year contains 12 of these lunations, and 11 days over.- In the first 
year of the Lunar Cycle, therefore, the Epact being 0, in the second 
it is 11, in the third 22, in the fourth it is 33, t. e, one complete 
lunation, with 3 days over to be carried on. (iiraKrri) to the next 
year. 

12. How is it found ? 

It is clear that the JEpact may be found by means of the Oolden 
number; for if the latter be 3, or any number divisible by 3, the 
Epact for the next year must be the same : and the Epact for the 
two preceding or following years may then be found by subtract- 
ing or adding 11 and 22 respectively, having first, if necessary, 
added or deducted 30 according to circumstances. 

13. Illustrate the process hj examples. 

The Golden number for 1845 is 3; and therefore the iEpact for 
1846 will be 3. Whence that for 1847 = 3 + 11 = 14; that for 
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1B48 ^ 3 + 22 = 25; and that for 1844 » 3 - 11 + 30 » 22 ; 

14. Is this computation of the Epacts absolutely 

correct; or is there any consideration which has a 

tendency to destroy their present order ? 

The calculation of the Epacts is not absolutely correct; for 
although at the end of 19 years the moon returns to her conjunc- 
tion with the Sun on the same day, still each successive conjunction 
occurs about one hour and a half later than the preceding one, and 
this retardation amounts to a whole day in something more than 
312 years. Hence at each recurrence of that period it is necessary 
to change the course of the Epacts; and they will be shifted accord- 
ingly at the commencement of the next century. 

15. What is meant by the Dominical or Sunday 

Letter; and upon what does its annual variation depend ? 

From the custom of marking each day of the week in the second 
column of the calendar with one of the first seven letters of the 
alphabet, that letter which stands against the Sundays in any given 
year is called the Dominical or Sunday Letter, Now as there are 
52 weeks in a year, and one day over, the same letter marks both the 
first and the last day in the Calendar; so that there is necessarily an 
annual change in the Sunday letter in a backward direction. More- 
over in every Leap year, which has 2 days over 52 weeks, there is a 
double change; and since no letter is affixed to the 29th of February, 
there is another retrogade movement, and consequently two Sunday 
letters ; one for January and February, and the other for the rest of 
the year. 

16. What is the Solar Cycle? 

A period of (4 x 7 »:) 28 years must clearly elapse before 
the days of the month return to the same days of the week, 
bringing about the same course of Sunday Letters. This period is 
called the Solar Cycle. 

17. Why does the Church commence her ecclesiasti- 
cal year with Advent ; what is the import of the name ; 
and how is the beginning of the season regulated? 
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The Charch begins her ecclesiastical year with the season of 
Advent, during which four Sundays are set apart, in conformity with 
yery early usage, to prepare us for the deyout celebration of the first 
coming (Lat adventus) of Christ in the flesh, and to direct our 
thoughts to his second Advent, when he will come to Judgment. In 
order that this season may dose with Christmas day. Advent Sunday 
is necessarily that which falls nearest to the Festival of St. Andrew. 

18. Upon what principle is the succeeding course of 

the Sunday services adjusted ? 

Thence we are conducted to the contemplation of the great 
mystery of the Incarnation, and onward, step by step, to the com- 
memoration of the leading events of the Saviour's life and death, of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit on his Apostles, and of the work of 
Redemption consummated by the united operation of the blessed 
Trinity; whUe the service of each intervening Sunday is so arranged 
as to bring the whole Gospel history under review during the year, 
in connexion with such portions of the Old and New Testament as 
mutually illustrate each other. 

19. What minor festivals are observed in the Church 

of England; and what reason may be assigned for each 

observance ? 

Besides 'the more solemn festivals, the Church has also ap- 
pointed a series of anniversaries commemorative of the labours and 
the virtues of the first preachers of the Gospel. Thus the Ttoelve 
Apostles have each a day assigned to their memory : so have John 
the Baptist, St. Stephen, St. John, and St. Barnabas; and the 
Evangelists, St. Mark and St. JJuke. The Holy Innocents are hon- 
oured as the first sufferers on our Saviour's account; the memory of 
aU other pious persons is celebrated together on the feast of AU 
Saints; and that of St. Michael and aU angels is devoted to the 
praise of God for the benefits which Christians derive £rom the idd 
and ministry of good angels. 

20. Shew that the celebration of the Christian anni- 
versaries is not at variance with any Apostolic injunction. 

It has been objected that the celebration of these festivals is at 
variance vnth St. Paul's discouragement of the observance of days, 
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and montTu, and times, and years (Gal. iv. 2.). Compare also Col. 
ii. 16. Since, however, the injimction of the Apoetle i9 here directed 
against those fiilse teachers who would bind the early converts by 
the obligations of the Jewish ritual, it is manifest that it does not 
bear at all upon Christian solemnities, unless indeed it urges the 
necessity of substituting the one for the other, of adhering to the 
substance instead of the shadow, 

21. Does the objection urged against the Saint's-days 
of the Romish Calendar bear in any degree upon those 
retained at the Reformation ? 

The objection against the keeping of Holy-days, founded on 
the corrupt practice of the Church of Rome, whose Calendar is 
crowded with the names of Saints and martyrs, of which many are 
mere fSubnlous inventions, and others are those of persons of question- 
able or immoral characters canonised for some isolated deed <^ 
doubtful piety, no longer avails. At the Reformation all festivals 
were abolished except those which had been observed from the 
earliest ages of the Church, and tended to the honour of the Gospel, 
and the furtherance of true religion. 

22. For what purpose then have the names of certain 
Romish Saints been retained in our Calendar ? 

True it is that several Popish holidays are inserted in our 
Calendar, but they are marked by no religious observance, and have 
simply been retahied for the purpose of indicating popular anniver- 
saries, the commencement of law-terms, and the ordinary periods 
when rent and other payments become due. 

23. Shew that the institution of festivals in commem- 
oration of particular mercies vouchsafed to the Church 
are sanctioned by Scripture. 

niat the institution of festivals in commemoration of particular 
benefits, is not only not forbidden, but sanctioned by Scripture, 
appears firom the fact that Qod himself ordained those of the Pass- 
over, of Weeks, and of Tabernacles ; that the Christian Easter and 
£ 
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Whitsuntide are modelled upon the two former, and were conse- 
crated anew by the resurrection of our Lord and the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit; and that Christ himself gave his sanction, tacitly at 
least, to the feast of Dedication, which was of human institution. 

24. Are Festivals the only days of religious obser- 
vance set apart by the Church ? 

Besides those holydays which are called feasts or festivals, the 
Church has also set apart others as days of fasting and abstinence; 
and as the former are appropriated to r^oicing, so are the latter to 
godly sorrow. 

25. Is fasting to be regarded as a positive duty ; and 

how far, and in what respect, is it a service acceptable 

to God? 

Since fasting is nowhere enjoined in the New Testament, it is not 
regarded as a positive duty, though it is plain, from our Lord's ex- 
ample and his directions respecting it (Matt iv. vi.), and from the 
practice of the Apostles and the primitive Church (Acts x. 10. xiii. 2. 
xiy. 23. 2 Cor. vi. 5.), that it is properly inculcated as a wholesome 
act of penitential discipline, calculated to subdue the flesh to the 
spirit, and to promote hearty contrition and devout humility. It is 
not the act itself that is acceptable, but the end which it is intended 
to effect. Respecting the mode and degree therefore of mortification 
to be practiced no regulations are given, but, certain times and 
seasons being set apart for its more convenient exercise, all besides is 
left to the discretion of each individual. 

26. Point out the distinction, if there be any^ between 

fasting and abstinence. 

It does not appear that our Church makes any actual distinction 
between /a«^^ and abstinence, whereas the Church of Rome applies 
the latter term to the abstaining from particular kinds of food, 
while it allows the utmost indulgence in other delicacies. 

27. Enumerate the days and seasons of fasting ap- 
pointed by our Church. 

The appointed times of Fasting are the 40 days of Lent, in which 
Ash-Wednesday and Good Friday are included ; all the Fridays in 
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the year, except Christmas day falls on a Friday ; the Vigils of cer- 
tain festivals; and the Ember and Rogation days. 

28. Point out the origin and design of the great Lent 
Fast of forty days. 

From the earliest days of Christianity the season of Lent has been 
observed in commemoration of oar Lord's fasting forty days in the 
wilderness, for the purpose of preparing the mind by religious ab- 
stinence and self-denial for the devout celebration of the ensuing 
festival of Easter. It may probably have originated in the announce- 
ment of Christ to the Pharisees, that his disciples would fast after his 
removal from them (Matt. ix. 15.), and it has been supposed to have 
been instituted by the Apostles themselves. 

29. May it not also have reference to certain events 
recorded in the Old Testament ? 

The period of forty days may also have reference to the fasts of 
Moses and Elias in the Old Testament 

30. How are the forty days computed ; and why are 
the Sundays excluded from the computation ? 

From the forty days, the six Sundays are excluded, inasmuch as 
all Sundays are festivals in commemoration of our Saviour's resur- 
rection; and accordingly they are designated Sundays in Lent, not 
of Lent. Hence it was necessary in order to make up the number of 
forty days complete, that Lent should commence on the Wednesday 
in the seventh week before Easter. 

31. What is the origin and import of the term 
Lent? 

The term Lent is of Saxon origin, and signifies the spring; so 
that the Lenten fast means, in fact, the Fast which is kept in the 
Spring of the year. 

32. By what names has the first day of Lent been 
distinguished ; and what was the wish expressed by our 
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reformers respecting an antient discipline, in which the 
name, which it bears in oiir Calendar, originated ? 

In the time of St. Angastine, the first day of Lent was called 
Caput j^unii, and also Diet Cinerum, from the practice which then 
prevailed of sprinkling ashes upon the heads of those who had heen 
sentenced to perform public penance. It was the wish of the Re- 
formers that this custom, from which the day is still called Ash" 
Wednesday y should be recovered from the empty form into which it 
had degenerated, but the prgndloes of the times would not admit 
of its revivaL 

33. In what manner has the omission of the discip; 
line in question been supplied ? 

In the hope that it might nevertheless at some future period be 
restored, our Church has in the mean time supplied its place by an 
appropriate service, '' to be used on the first day of Lent, and at 
other times as the Ordinary shall appoint." 

34. Explain the import of the Commination office ; 
and shew that the objections commonly alleged against 
it are unreasonable. 

From the Latin verb eommmari^ <'to threaten," this office is 
called '^A Omvminatumt or denouncing of God's anger and judg- 
ment against sinners ;" and even against this a prejudice exists in the 
minds of some persons, as if the use of it obliged them to curte their 
neighbours. Be it observed, however, that the curses are not de- 
nounced by ourselves, but by God; and that we merely assent to the 
Justice of his determination to punish vice both in ourselves and 
others. 

35. Was this office originally compiled at the Re* 
formation ? 

This service is a very antient one; and seems to have been 
written as early as the ninth century. 

36. What are the first Sunday in Lent, and the three 
preceding Sundays called ; and why ? 
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Looking forward, even before the beginning of Lent, to the 
high festival of Easter, the Church has named the three Sundays 
preceding the great fast, and the first Sunday in Lent, Septuagesvma, 
Sexagesima, Quinquagesima, and Quadragerimay as being about 
the 70th, 60th, 50th, and 40th day before Easter respectively. 
Quinquagesima is, in fact, precisely the 50ih. In early times, some 
of the more devout brethren commenced their Lenten fast from the 
first of these Sundays. 

37. What are Eves or Vigils ; and in what did they 
originate ? 

Bves or VigiU refer to a usage of the early Christians, who passed 
the night before certain festivals in devotion ; and these watchings, 
vigiluBy were doubtless a continuation of those religious exercises, 
which, in the times of persecution, they were prevented from per- 
forming by day. They were at length abused, and therefore discon- 
tinued ; but the fasts were retained, though the night service was 
abolished, and the name of vigils, however inappropriate, is still 
applied to them. 

38. Are all the festivals, observed in the Church of 
England, preceded by Vigils ? 

Those festivals, which occur immediately after Christmas, and 
between Easter and Whitsunday, have no eves attached to them, 
because fitstingis deemed inconsistent with those seasons of rejoicing; 
and there are one or two others, which, for less obvious reasons, are 
also without them. 

39. What are the Emher-days; and for what reason 
are they probably so called? 

The Ember-dayi are the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 
after the first Sunday in Lent, Whit-Sunday, September 14, and De- 
cember 13. They are probably so called firom a Saxcm word signify- 
ing a circuit, because they are periodically observed; though the 
appellation has also been referred to a German word implying 
ahstinenee. It has likewise been explained as synonymous with 
ashes, because these days are appointed to be kept as fasts. 
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40. What is the motive of their appointment ; and 
when were the Prayers appropriated to them inserted 
in the Litany ? 

The reason of this appointment is because the Sundays following 
are the regular seasons for the ordination of the Clergy ; and on 
these occasions fasting was practiced in the early Church fh>m the 
times of the Apostles. See Acts xiii. 3. The ember prayers were 
added at the last review ; and they are so appropriate, that it were 
to be wished that ordinations never took place at times, when 
Bishops and Candidates may equally fail of the divine blessing, for 
which, at the appointed season, they are offered up. 

41. What are the Rogation days; why are they 
so called ; and what is the purpose of their ohser- 
yance? 

The Bogatian or praying days, so called from the Latin rogare, 
are the three days immediately preceding the festival of our Lord's 
ascension ; and their object is not only to prepare the mind by 
ahttinence and other exercises of devotion for the due observance of 
that solemnity, but to implore God's mercy to bless the fruits with 
which the earth is at this season covered, and to avert the miseries of 
pestilence and famine. [See the Homily appointed to be used on 
the BogatUm daysJ] 

42. By whom, and on what occasion were they 
originally instituted ; and what custom of the present 
day has arisen out of the early mode of keeping 
them? 

On the prospect of some particular calamities 'Which threatened 
his diocese, Mamercus, bishop of Vienne in Qaul, about the middle 
of the fifth century, appointed the Rogation days to be kept with 
suitable prayers and public processions ; and thence arose the peram- 
bulation of parishes, which is stiU continued at this season. 

43. Is any special service appointed to be used on the 
Rogation days? 
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There is no particular serrice appointed for the Rogation days, 
which are only recommended by the Charch to be kept as private 
fasts. Bishop Sparrow however states that the 103rd and 104th 
Psalms were formerly read daring the perambulation of the Parish ; 
and the Litany and the sufirages, followed by the Homily of Thanks- 
giving, on returning to the Church. 



Sect. V. Of the Order fw* Morning and. 
Evening Prayer. 

1. On what day of the week, and for what purposes, 
were the religious assemblies of the primitive Christians 
more particularly held ? 

The religious assemblies of the early Christians were held on a 
stated day (Plin. Epist. x. 97.) ; and this day, according to Justin 
Martyr (Apol. i. c. 67.), was Sunday, whereon all the brethren, 
whether living in the city or the county, met together for the reading 
of the Scriptures, prayer, exhortation, and communion. 

2. What are the authorities for the observance of the 
Lord's day instead of the Jewish Sabbath ? 

Ignatius {ad Magn, c. 9.) enjoins the observance of the Lord's 
day instead of the Jewish Sabbath ; and although there is no express 
command in the NewTestament for the change, it is manifestly sanction- 
ed by the practice of the Apostles on several occasions. See especi- 
ally Acts XX. 7. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. Rev. i. 19. Compare also Matt, xxviii. 
1. Mark xvi. 2, 9. John xx. 19, 26. 

3. What obvious reasons may be alleged in favour 

of the change ? 

There are obvious reasons for the change in the fact that our 
Lord's resurrection and the effusion of the Holy Spirit took place on 
the first day of the week ; and in the consideration that the end of 
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the Jewish economy would be appropriately marked by the disoon- 
tinuance of the Sabbatical worship. 

4. Where do we meet with the earliest account of 
the manner in which the Lord's Day was kept in the 
primitiye Church; and does it bear any resemblance 
tathe practice of our own Church ? 

The earliest account which we have of the public worship of 
Christ on the Lord's Day is that of Justin Martyr, from which it will 
be seen that the practice of our Church, though not exactly the same^ 
is clearly modelled upon that of the primitive assemblies. 

5. Point out the order of conducting the Sunday 
Service according to Justin's nan*ative. 

Portions of Scripture of convenient length having been first read 
from the Old and New Testament, the minister exhorted the people 
to the practice of those virtues inculcated in what may be called the 
lessons. Then followed a prescribed form of prayer ; the people 
responding throughout with an audible Amen* After this the Lord's 
supper was administered; a collection was made for charitable 
purposes, and deposited with the minister ; the kiss of peace was 
given ; the congregation were dismissed ; and portions of the 
consecrated elements conveyed by the deacons who from sickness 
or any urgent cause had been unavoidably absent 

6. Is it not probable that the early brethren assem- 
bled for public worship on the other days of the week ; 
and what are the directions laid down in the Prayer- 
Book respecting daily Services ? 

Doubtless also the early Christians assembled for public worship on 
other days ; and so it is ordered by our Church that " the curate 
that ministereth in every Parish Church or Chapel, being at home, 
and not being otherwise reasonably hindered, shall say daily the 
morning and evening Prayer, and shall cause a bell to be tolled 
thereunto a convenient time before he begin, that the people may 
come to hear God's word, and to pray with him." 
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7. How far are the Clergy bound by the letter of 
this Rubric, as compared with the discretion which 
has always been taken and allowed, and other inci- 
dental considerations 7 

There can be no doabt that the Clergy are bound, as far as 
practicable, to abide by this Rubric ; but the practicability seems 
to depend upon their own discretion. Daily Service has never been 
general from the time that the order was published ; and though it 
may have been more common than it now is, yet fiunily prayer is fu 
more frequently used, a minister's parochial duties are more heavy, and 
a congregation is less easily assembled. The mention of the heU 
may, or may not, be a presumptive proof, that uninterrupted daily 
service was never intended ; but it still remains a question whether 
It would be advisable to perform the service without a reasonable 
attendance of worshippers. Wheresoever such attendance can be 
obtained, daUy Prayers are unquestionably desurable. 

8. How did the offices for morning and evening 
Prayer commence in the first Book of Edward the YI ; 
and what were the portions introduced at the revision 
which almost immediately followed ? 

The office for Morning and Evening Prayer commenced, in 
the first Prayer of Edward YI., with the Lord's Prayer ; and in 
this respect agreed with the Breviaiy, and with the practice of the 
primitive Church. Our Reformers, however, seem to have thought 
this commencement too abrupt ; and therefore, on the revision in 
1562, the tetUeneet, exhortation, eottfetrion, and dbioiution, were 
introduced, as they now stand, at the beginning of the Service. 

9. Do you not regard this Introduction as exceed- 
ingly appropriate ? 

Nothing can be more appropriate. One or more of the sentences 
of Scripture, which bear upon the prevalence of sin, and the 
necessity of repentance, naturally lead to the affectionate exhortation 
in which the congregation are called upon to join the minister in 
humble confession to Almighty God, before they can hope for that 

F 
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abfloltttion, which he is oommissiotied to pronounce from God 
himself to all who truly repent, and belieire the Gospel. 

10. What is the course pursued by the Church of 
England in regard to public and private confession re- 
spectively; and how does she differ from the Church of 
Rome on these points ? 

As none can forgwe 9m$ hut Ood only (Luke v. 21.), so our 
Church prescribes confession to none other; and though she recom^ 
mends in some cases confession to be made to the priest in order that 
the smner may receive ''ghostly counsel and advice to the quickening 
of his conscience,'' yet it is entirely optional on his part whether he 
confess or no. See the Exhortation to the Sacrament, and Rubric 
in the Visitation service. On the other hand the Church of Rome 
insists upon private confession to the priest, or as it is thence 
called autieular cor^ession, as a necessary duty, and regards it in 
the light of a Sacrament. 

11. In what manner are her forms of confession 
adapted to the end prescribed ? 

The forms of Confession, both in the daily sendee, and in the 
office for the Communion, are accordingly drawn up in general 
terms, adapted to congregational use ', and yet they are so full 
and comprehensive, as to admit of a ready application to the peculiar 
circumstance of each individual. 

12. Was not a power of absolution conferred by our 
Lord on his Apostles, exercis^ by them, and conveyed 
to their successors; and how is this power designated? 

With respect to the absolution of sins following on confession, it 
is certain that our Lord conferred the power of binding and loosing 
(Matt. xvi. 19. xviii. 18.), or as it is elsewhere explained of remitting 
sins (John xx. 22, 28.), on his Apostles; and they not only exercised 
the power, but charged their successors to exercise it also (Acts ii. 38. 
2 Cor. ii. 10. v. 18. GaL vi. h). 

13. Does our Church regard the power of absolution 
committed to her ministers as authoritative or ministerial; 
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and how are the forms in her Liturgy corroborative of 
your opinion? 

This delegated commission is properly regarded by Pro- 
testants as not authoritative, but declaratory, ministerial, and 
conditionaL Of the three forms of absolution contained in the 
Prayer-book, the import of those in the daily service and the Com- 
mnnion is obvions enough. In the former it is God himself that 
" pardoneth and absolveth all them that repent and believe/' though 
" he hath given power and commandment to his minister to declare 
and pronounce" the absolution. The second form is simply pre- 
eatory, and expressive of an earnest and assured wish that God will 
''pardon and deliver" the communicants ''from all their sins." There is 
however a third form in the Visitation service, in which the exercise 
of the power seems to be more personal, as conveyed in the words, 
" By his authority," i. e. of Christ, " committed unto me, I absolve 
thee Sec." Still it will be observed that the authority is only minis-' 
teridl, and the forgiveness conditional upon repentance and faith. 

14. In what attitude is the absolution delivered and 
received; and are all the orders of the ministry em- 
powered to absolve ? 

The Rubric directs that the^absolution, as a message from God, is 
to be delivered by the minister standing to the people reverently 
kneeling; and that the minister must be a priest, as distinguished 
frt>m the inferior order of deacons, 

15. What is the course generally adopted by a deacon 
in performing divine service; is it sanctioned by any 
direct authority; and what would be probably the more 
correct mode of proceeding? 

If the service be performed by a deacon, he commonly 
substitutes a prayer for pardon instead of the absolution; and either 
the collect at the end of the Litany, "to be used after any of the 
former" prayers, or one in the Commination service, have been 
usually selected. Perhaps the former is preferable; but, in the 
absence of any rubrical direction, it would be more correct to pass 
at once from the confession to the Lord's Prayer. 



i 
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16. Giye a brief sketch of the character and import 
of the Lord's Prayer. 

For a brief sketch of the character and import of the Lord's 
Prayer, see the Qaestions on St Matthew, chap. yi. qn. 17. 

17. Shew that the position which it occupies in the 
early part of the daily service is peculiarly appropriate. 

The position which it oocnpies must be regarded as singularly 
appropriate. By the confession of sin, and its remission consequent 
thereon, the mind is now prepared and encouraged to offer up its 
compreheasiye petitions for the supply of every spiritual and tem- 
poral want, for the gift of all good things, and deliverance from all 
evil things, and for a due sense of God's gracious mercy in visiting 
us with his iSfttherly protection. It is followed by the Versides, in- 
cluding the Gloria Pati% which at once concludes the first, and 
forms a fit introduction to the second, of the three portions into 
which the office of Matma or Morning Prayer may be conveniently 
divided. 

18. With what parts of the antient services do our 
present ofSices for Morning and Evening Prayer re- 
spectively correspond ? 

Our Morning Prayer answers in some sort to the three services of 
Matins, Lauds, and Prime, of which, combined, our single service is 
a judicious abridgement. In like manner the office of Evensong, or 
Bvening Prayer, is an abridgement of the antient services for Vespers 
and Compline. 

19. In what terms does the opening exhortation 
advert to the different subjects by which the attention is 
occupied in the second division of each service; and 
what are the subjects themselves ? 

The second portion of the service includes the reading of the 
Psalms and Lessons, to the end of the Apostle's creed; and to this 
portion corresponds the exhortation " to thank God for his 
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manifold mercies, to set forth his most worthy praise, and to hear 
his most holy word." 

20. By what Psalm are those for the day introduced 
in the office for Morning Prayer ; what was the early 
eccleisastical name of this Psahn ; and in what circmn- 
stance does this name appear to have originated ? 

The Psalms for morning Service are Introduced by the 05th 
Psalm, of which the early ecclesiastical name is the Ifwitatartum, 
This name seems to have arisen from the fact that in early times it 
was read while the cong^regation were assembling, with the view of 
calling them together to the public worship of God. 

2 1 . How were the Psalms portioned out in the Brevi- 
aries of the antient English Church ; what was the 
origin of the name applied to each portion ; and why 
are they still read over more frequently than any of 
the other books of the Holy Scripture ? 

In the Breviaries of the antient English Churches the Psalms 
were portioned out into seven noctums, as they were called with 
reference to the nightly worship of early times ; but this burdensome 
service was discontinued at the Reformation, and the reading of 
them so regulated that the whole book might be repeated every 
month. Even thus they are oftener read than any other part of the 
Scriptures, as from their high devotional character they are peculiarly 
adapted to excite the religious energies of the soul, under what- 
ever circumstances of Joy or sorrow, or in whatever condition of 
spiritual necessity, the worshipper may be placed. 

22. By whom was the Prayer-book version of 

the Psalms executed ; and why was it retained in 

preference to that in the authorized version of the 

Bible ? 

When the present authorised version of the Scriptures was 
ordered to be used, the Old Translation of the Psalms, which is 
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that of CoTerdale, was still retained in the Prayer-book ; partly 
because the people were abeady fiuniliar with it, and partly because 
in this instance the old version, as being rendered with greater 
freedom, is better adapted to the popular understanding. 

23. What is the Rubrical direction respecting the 
manner in which the Psahns are to be repeated ; 
and upon what authority is the choice permitted ? 

As the Church directs the Psalms either to be said or sung, the 
former practice has generally been adopted where there is no 
choir, and the latter in Cathedrals. Both practices have the appa- 
rent sanction of Scripture. Compare 1 Sam. ii. 1 . 2 Chron. xxlx. 30. 
Psal. cxviii. 2. Luke i. 46, 67. ii. 28. Eph. v. 19. Bev. vii. 12. 
and elsewhere. 

24. How do you account for the prevailing practice 
of readily the Psalms responsively ; to whom is 
the introduction of the practice attributed ; and is it not 
probably of more early date ? 

Although there is no express rubric directing the Psalms to be 
repeated verse by verse alternately by the minister and people, the 
custom is fully sanctioned by the practice that prevailed in the 
Jewish Temple, and by the composition of many of the Psalms with 
a view to responsive singing. It has been said that the method was 
introduced into the Christian Church by Ignatius among the Greeks, 
and St. Ambrose among the Latins ; but it was probably adopted 
Arom the first It is plainly alluded to by TertuUian. 

25. Can you assign a reasonable motive for conclud- 
ing each Psalm with the Oloria Patri ? 

Since the Psalms were originally composed for the Jewish Temple 
service, they are fitted for the use of the Christian sanctuary by 
repeating the Oloria Pairi at the end of each, in order to signify our 
belief in the mysterious nature of the Godhead, as more fully reveal- 
ed under the Gospel. 
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26. What is the origin of each portion of this dox- 
ology; and what is the other form from which it is 
sometimes distinguished ? 

The Gloria Patri is one of the earliest primitive dozologies, 
and is sometimes called the lesser doxology, as distingaished from 
the Gloria in exeelaig, St. Basil traces the former part of it to the 
times of the Apostles; the latter part was added in opposition 
to the Arians. 

27. Point out a peculiar excellence in the Liturgy, 
as illustrated in the reading of the Lessons following 
close upon that of the Psalms. 

One of the most prominent excellencies of the Liturgy, is the 
variety of its several parts, and the rapid change from prayer to 
praise, and firom praise to meditation. Thus when the mind has 
been raised to the highest pitch of active devotion by Joining in the 
Psalms, it is allowed to repose in quiet attention during the reading 
of the Lessons : so that "he which prayes in due sort is thereby made 
the more attentive to hear ; and he which heareth, the more earnest 
to pray." (Hooker.) 

28. What is the meaning of the word Lesson ; and 
what is the usage followed by our Church in the ap- 
pointment of certain portions of Holy Scripture to he 
read in her daily Services ? 

The word lesson, from the Latin lectio, signifies a portion of 
Scripture appointed to be read during Divine Service; and in 
accordance with the practice of the early Christians, adopted from 
the Jews (Acts xiii. 27. xv. 21.), and mentioned by Justin Martyr 
and TertuUian, our Church appoints two lessons to be read at each 
service, one from the Old Testament, and the other from the 
New. 

29. Upon what principle is the first Lesson select- 
ed from the Old Testament^ and the second from the 

New? 
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In comparing the two covenants, Justin Martyr observes that 
'' the Apostles have taught, as they learned themselves, first the Law 
and then the Gospel : for what is the Law but the Gk)spel fore- 
shadowed ; or what is the Gospel hut the Law fulfilled?" Augustine 
and other Fathers have made similar observations ; and hence the 
Old Testament is first read in order to direct attention gradually 
from the shadow to the substance, from redemption promised to 
redemption perfected. 

30. In what order, with what omissions and excep- 
tion, and for what purpose^ is the appointment of the 
first Lessons arranged ; and when, and why, are 
certain portions of the Apocrypha directed to he 
read? 

On ordinary days, the first Lessons begin at the heginning of the 
year with GenesiSf and proceed regularly to the end of the Old Test^ 
ament; only reserving the Evangelical prophet Isaiah to be read 
before and during Advent, and omitting the books of Ckrofdcles as 
being for the most part the same with those of Kings, the Song of 
Solomon on account of its highly spiritual and mystical import, and 
certain chapters in other books, which relate chiefly to geographical, 
genealogical, or other matters less profitable to ordmary hearers. 
The Old Testament being thus completed on the 27th of September, 
and the reading of Isaiah commencing on the 23rd of November, a 
selection from the Apocrypha occupies the interval ; and the first 
lessons for certain Holy days are also taken from these books, which, 
though not canonical, are justly retained by the Church for the 
many excellent precepts which they contain, and appointed to be 
read " for example and instruction of manners." (Art. yi.) 

31. What is the principle upon which the first 
Lessons proper for Sundays and Holydays are selected 
and disposed ? 

For Sundays, the course of the first lessons is thus arranged. 
From Advent to Septuagesima Sunday, those chapters of Isaiah 
are selected, which contain the most striking prophecies relating to 
Chi;ist ; but on Septuagesima Sunday, Genesis is begun, and the 
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acoount of the Fall of Man and its fatal consequenoeB are certahily 
most appropriate subjects for meditation as the season of Lent 
approaches. Then follow chapters' out of the rest of the books of the 
Old Testament in order, not however taken at random, but with a 
view to subjects of special edification ; and the order itself beings 
interrupted on Festiyal Sundays, by the appointment of chapters 
recording the particular histoxy of the day ; as is the case also with 
the other high Festivals, such as Christmas day, the Epiphany, &c. 

32. What is the mode of proceeding with reference 
to Saints' days ? 

On Saints' days and certain other holydays, the lessons are 
selected from the Moral parts of Scripture, as the books of Proverbi 
and EcelenasteSy and sometimes as ahready mentioned ftom the 
Apocrypha, with a view to instruction in virtue and holiness of life. * 

33. What is the order in which the New Testament 

is appointed to be read; and how often^ with one exception 

to be named and accounted for, is it read through in the 

course of the year? 

With respect to the second Lessons, the Church observes the same 
course for every day in the week, Sundays included ; reading the 
GotpeU and the Acts in the morning, and the JE^nstUs in the even- 
ing ; except on Holydays and some Saints' days, when such lessons 
are appointed as either explain the mystery, relate the fact, or apply 
the example. The New Testament i^ thus read through thrice in the 
year, with the exception of the BevelatUm, of which book, as being 
of a highly mysterious and prophetic nature, only the first and last 
chapter, and part of the 19th, are used; the former on the day 
dedicated to St John, the author of it, and the latter on the feast of 
All Saints. 

34. What seems ta be the proper mode of proceeding 

with respect to the choice of Lessons^ when a Saint's day 

happens to concur with a Sunday? Also^ when there are 

twenty^seven Sundays after Trinity ? 

If a Saint's day fiiUs upon a Sunday, it has been a question 
whether the Lessons for the Sunday are to l)e read, or to be super- 
seded by those appointed for the Saint's day. With respect to the 

Q 
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flfmmd LeHOBy on thoBo' oewalons wbere one adapted Co the day is 
aeleoted, it shmild certainly be need, inasmnoh as it only sets aside 
one chapter of the New Testament for another ; and indeed in most 
oases it nwtt be used, as a blank is left in the Calendar. It is 
diffiarent however wi^ the first Lesson, which, for Sundays, is in- 
variably taken from the Canonieal books of the Old Testament, and 
should scarcely be displaoed by a chapter of moral instruction, taken, 
as is generally the case, from the Apocrypha. For the 27th Sunday 
after Trinity, probably from its rare occurrence, there are no Lessons 
appointed in the Calendar; and different opinions have accordingly 
arisen. Some would read the ordinary Lesson for the day of the 
month ; which, as it may be Apocrypha^ cannot be correct. Others 
take those for one of the Sundays after Bpiphany, clearly misunder- 
standing the rubric after the collect, for the 95th after Trinity, which 
refers only to the CoUeet, Bpistle, and Gospels. It seems preferable 
to adopt the principle upon which the table of Lessons is obviously 
constructed, and select two additional chapters from the book of 
Proverbs. 

35. What followed the reading of the Scriptures in 

the primitive Church, and with what intent; and how 

has the Church of England carried out the practice ? 

After reading the Holy Scriptures it was customary in the primi- 
tive Churches, to add a hymn, of praise to Almighty Qod for the 
revelation made therein of his will ; and our Church, continuing the 
practice, has placed two after each lesson, of which one is to be used 
at the discretion of the minister. ' Of these hymns, the Te Deum and 
the Benedidtef which are appointed to be said or sung after the 
first Lesson, are human compositions ; the other six are taken from 
the Scriptures. 

36. Explain the title of the Te Deum ; describe the 
character qf the composition; name the probable time 
and place at which it was written, and the authors to 
whom it has been with more or less plausibility assigned; 
and mention any othw important writing with which it 
was contemporaneous. 

The Te Deum, so called from the opening words in the original 
Latin, is at once the most noble song qf thanktgiving, the most 
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ftabHipe ecfitfetiion offaithy end the mort animated wppOeaikn for 
pardon and grace, to be found among the deTotional treuures of the 
Christian world. It is called in the offices of the early English 
Church the Sang of Ambrose and Auguetine ; but the authorship is 
altogether uncertain, though in aU pik>bablltty it was composed 
for the use of the Gbdltcan Church in the fifOi oentniy, and about 
the time that the Atha n asian Creed was also drawn up^ PossRily 
indeed, both may have proceeded from the same pen; but the 
stronger daim seems to belong to NieeHut, Bishop of Triers in ▲. o. 
458, to whom it is ascribed by Usher, Cave, and StiUingfleet, on the 
authority of two vexy antient MSB. 

37. Shew from internal evidence that Ae Te Deum 

was originally designed for Morning Service; and thence 

adduce an additional inference as to the country in which 

it originated. 

By the Benedictine Rule it is assigned to tlie evening, by that of 
the Galilean Church to the momhig service, which is another proof 
of its Qallic origin; for the verse, '' Vouehtafe, O Lord, to keep «# 
this day without sin/* seems to indicate that it was designed for the 
office of Matins. 

38. When may the Benedicite he conveniently used 
instead of the Te Deum ; what is the natore and subject 
of the composition, and upon what model is it c<2Km)}06ed; 
and whence is the title derived ? 

More generaHy, and indeed almost universally, the Te l>eutn 
is used after the first Lesson at Morning Service ; but tiie JBene^ 
dicite may be very reasonably employed when the Lesson treats of the 
works of God in Creation, or of any extraordinary Interposition of 
his providence, such as that of the deliverance of the three Children 
from the burning fiery furnace, with reference to wliioh it is said to 
have been composed. It is an antient Hebrew Caaticley adopted 
into the Christian Church during tiie fourth century ; and though 
not, as some have supposed, a portion of the Canonical Scriptures, 
it is a very dose imitation of the matter and manner of the 
148th Psalm. As generally in the Psalms and antient hymns, the 
title is given to it from the word with which it begiM in Latin. 
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39. What are the hymns which follow the second 
Lessons at Morning Services ; and to what occasions are 
they respectively appropriate ? 

Of the Hymns after the second Lesson in the morning, the 
Baptist's prophecy, called BenecUctut, contains a thanksgiving for 
our Lord's Ineamatum, and is well suited to those festivals which 
have especial reference to the great work of Redemption ; while the 
100th Psalm, or Jt/bUate^ is a more general song of praise for the 
blessings of grace, mercy, and tmth, so fnily manifested in the 
GospeL 

40. Mention the hymns which are appointed to fol- 
low the first and second Lessons in the Evening; and 
state the class of Scriptural subjects with which they 
respectively correspond. 

After the first Lesson at Evening service, the Magnificat , or song 
of the Blessed Virgin, accords well with the promise of a Saviour, or 
the special mercies of Ood to his faithful servants, which are a 
prominent feature in the Old Testament ; though the 08th Psalm 
may very properly be used when the Lesson speaks of any gpreat 
temporal deliverance vouchsafed by Ood to his Church. The Nimc 
dimittis, after the second Lesson, acknowledges the presence of the 
Saviour in mental vision, as pourtrayed to the eye of faith in the 
Apostolical Epistles ; but the 67th Psahn should occasionally be used 
as a prayer to God for the propagation of the Gospel. 

41. What was the position of the Creed in the 

antient English ritual ; and what are the considerations 

that indicate the place it now occupies as peculiarly 

appropriate ? 

In the early English offices the Creed followed the Lord's Prayer 
among the prayers of Prime; but it occupies its present place 
in the Liturgies of Edward YI. ; and since " Faith cometh by 
hearing God's Word, and that the Word does not profit without 
faith, and that prayer must be made in fiEiith in order to its efficacy, 
the propriety of its altered position is sufficiently obvious. [Of the 
^Vee Creeds, see the next section.] 
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42. What alterations have been made in the portion 
which forms the third division of the daily offices;^ 
how far do they still agree with the early formularies ; 
and are the additional prayers for the Kmg and HoyaX 
Family conveniently inserted, and sanctioned by Scrip- 
ture? 

Among the Prayen, which constitute the coneladhig portion of 
the daily services, were originally included, besides the Creed, a 
form of Confunon and Abtolution, which have been replaced by 
more comprehensive forms in the commencement of the office. Other- 
wise this part of the service, with the Lesser lAiany and the collects 
in the same relative positions, is in effect the same as in the early 
offices of the English Church. The prayers indeed for the King and 
Royed Family, prior to the revision in 1662, were repeated at the 
end of the Litany ; but they now occupy precisely the place they 
would have held in antient times; and though not actually identical, 
they correspond in expression and import with many prayers for 
Kings, and those in authority, in the Liturgies of the Primitive 
Church, and are in full accordance with the injunctions of Scripture 
(1 Thn. U. 1, 2.). 

43. What do you mean by the Leaser Litany ; and 
what is the reason for which it occupies the position in 
which it stands ? 

The Lesser Litany, is the short supplication for mercy addressed 
to each person in the Trinity separately before the Lord's Prayer, 
which the Church seldom suffers to be used without some preceding 
preparation, as by the confession and remission of sin in the earlier 
jNirt of the service. This Litany is introduced by the mutual saluta- 
tion of minister and people, with reference to their respective duties, 
followed by the words. Let us pray, enunciated with solemn em- 
phasis. 

44. What is the object and import of the mutual sal- 
utation of minister and people, with which this portion 
of the service begins; and whence is it derived? 

This Salutation is both antient and Scriptural (Ruth ii. 4. Gal. 
vi. 18. 2 Tim. it. 22.); and its use in this place appears to be 
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grounded on the prohibition to salute a hereHe (d John 10.). Having 
been joined by the congregation in repeating the Creed, the minister 
can now salute them as true members of the Church, praying that 
God may be with them in their prayers, which can only be offered in 
faith and with God's assistance ; and the people reply to hhn as their 
lepresentatiYe, with a wish that he may be enabled to pray with tiie 
spirit in their behalf. 

45. By whom were the words I/et us 'pray uttered in 
the early Church ; what is the object of the exhortation ; 
and what was the more intense form of it ? 

The words, Jdlt v* pray, are an exhortation to earnest attention, 
without wandering thoughts or careless minds. In the early Church, 
a deacon kept alive the devotion of the brethren by frequently ex- 
claiming, eKteyaig SeriOoifteVf let U9 pray eamettly ; and then agidn, 
eKTeveffrepov, more earnestly, 

46. With what view is the Lord's Prayer again 

introduced; andean its frequent use in our devotional 

services be reasonably found fault with as a vain 

repetition 1 

As in the former part of the service the hvrdl^s Prayer followed 
the absolution to seek Gtod's confirmation of the pardon pronounced 
by his minister, so it here precedes our prayers for particular blessings, 
as a general summary of all our wanto, spiritual and temporal. 
Independently, however, of the different objects for which it is 
introduced, the repeated use of this prayer in our devotional offices 
cannot be reasonably complained of ; when it is remembered that our 
Lord himself, within the space of one hour, prayed three times 
in the same words (Matt xxvi. 44.); and that in the 136th Psalm 
the same form is repeated twenty-six times in as many verses. 
The vain, repetitions against which our Lord cautioned his disciples 
were such as the heathen used (1 Kings xviii. 26.}; and the very 
prohibition of vain repetition implies that there may be repetitions 
which are not vain, 

47. What probably gave occasion to the rubrical 
direction, for saying it with a hud wice; and can you 
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adduce any proof of a similar practice in the primitiye 

Church? 

Here and elsewhere the Lord^s Prayer is directed to be said 
tfi a loud voice : as a corrective, doubtless, to the practice of the 
Romish Church, where it is ordered to be said mentally; and in 
order that the congregation may follow the minister more readily in 
repeating it. That a similar practice prevailed in the primitive 
Church appears from Justin Martyr, who represents the Christians of 
hisdayasXoy^ evxic i^<^^ evxapitrrlaCf oari ivvaniq^aivovvTeQ 
(Apol. I. c. 13.) ; and again (c. 67.) observes that o TcpoetmaQ 
co'xdc ofioibfc Kal evxapivriag, oati ivvafUQ avriff avaire/iirei. 

48. How many Collects are used at each Service; 

when are they introduced ; and are they invariably 

the same ? 

After the versicles, which follow the Lord's Prayer, and before the 
Litany on those days when it is appointed to be used, succeed three 
Collects, of which the first is variable as being connected with the 
Scriptural subjects of the Sunday or Holyday; the two last are 
never changed. 

49. Mention the subjects, of the Collects which are 

constantly used at Morning and Evening Prayer ; 

and shew that they are respectively appropriate to the 

times at which they are directed to be used ? 

At Homing Service, the second collect, for Peace, is appropriate 
to the beginning of the day, when, ent^ng on the business of the 
world, we are exposed to the injuries and affronts of wicked 
and designing men; while the third collect, for Grace, is a safeguard 
against the dangers and temptations by which we are on all sides 
surrounded. The second collect in the Evening is for that inward 
peace and tranquUlity which the world cannot give, and which en- 
ables us to Ue down with quiet conscience, so that our sleep may be 
sweet; and the third agaimt all the perils and dangers of the 
night, is equally seasonable and expressive. 

60. State the early source from which they are 

derived ; and quote a passage from St. Augustine 
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upon which one of them may have been grounded, 
and which also bears some resemblance to a clause in 
the General Thanksgiying. 

All the four Collects are found in the Sacramentary of St 
Gregory, and other antient offices of the Bnglish Charch. The 
first of them may have been suggested by a passage in St. Angos- 
tine's Meditations (c. 32.): — Deus^ qaem nosse vivere est; cui servire, 
regnare est ; quern laudare, solus et gaudium anh/uB est; te labria 
et corde, omnique qua valeo, viriute, laudo^ benedico, atque adoro. 
With the latter part of this quotation may be compared the con- 
cluding portion of the genercd Hianksgvomg* 

51. Is the Prayer for the Clergy and People a 
composition of modern date ; and what is the mean- 
ing of the word Curate, which occurs therein ? 

The prayer for the Clergy and People is as old at least as the 
fifth century. We are not therefore to understand by Curates, in the 
modem acceptation of the word, the stipendiary assistant of an 
incumbent; but all, whether priests or deacons, to whom the Bishops 
have committed the cure of souls, whatever be the nature of the 
charge. 

52. Is it probable that the Prayer, entitled the 
Prayer of 8t. Chrysostom, was really written by him ; 
and does it occupy the same place in our Prayer Book 
as in the early Liturgies ? 

Although of very early date^ it is very doubtful whether the 
prayer which bears his name was really composed by St. Chry^ 
sostom. It is found indeed in the Liturgies ascribed both to Chry-* 
sostam and Basil ; but not in the earlier MSS. of either. Moreover 
it occurs in the middle of their Liturgies : in cur's, more appropri- 
ately at the end; being addressed immediately to Christ, for the 
acceptance of the supplications which he has given us grace ta 
present in his name to the throne of mercy. 

/^a. Retranslate this Prayer into Greek. 
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it stands thus in the original: — ^"O rdc coivac ravrae xal 
ftvu^vovQ li/iTv x^P^^^H^'^^ vpovevxaCf 6 Kai Svo kcU Tpial 
ffVfi^iavovaiv eiri rtf ovoiiarl trov rdg aluiiretg Tcapixeiv BTray-^ 
yeiXdfievoc* avTog Kai vvv rwv SovXiav <rov rd alrijuara irpog ro 
avfi^pov vXtiptaiTOVy xoipifyJv 4f>'^v iv r^ irapovri atuivi rijv 
emyvwffiv rif c <r^c dXriOeiaCf Kai iv rif neXkovri l^tiniv aUivtov 
XapiZo/ievos. 'A/itjv, 

54. How were the people usually dismissed in the 
Jewish and early Christian Churches, and whence is the 
concluding henediction of our daily services derived? 

The Jewish people were, by God's command, dismissed with a 
sacerdotal benediction (Numb. vi. 23.); and this blessing in the 
Christian Church is replaced by forms which recognize the great 
fundamental doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. That which closes 
the daily services, is the appropriate prayer with which St. Paul con- 
cludes most of his Epistles. 



Sect. VI. Of the Three Creeds. 

1. Give the derivation and meaning of the word 
Creed; and adduce an example to prove that a Creed 
does not necessarily embrace every article of Faith. 

The word Creed, firom the Latin Credo, signifies a Canfesiian qf 
Faith; embracing indeed not the whole, bat the leading articles of 
a Christian's belief. Thus, in the Apostle's Creed, the doctrine of the 
Atonement IB not dhrectly stated; whence the Socinians infer that 
the doctrine itself is false, though it is rather to be inferred that it 
was never disputed, 

2. What were Creeds originally called ; and why ? 

Creeds were in early times caUed symbola or watchwords; by 
which, as the sentinel recognizes a comrade, so the Christian soldier 
is distinguished from the open enemies or false friends of the religion 
of Jesus. 

H 
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3. How many Creeds are recognized by the Church; 
and what are their characteristic differences and titles ? 

The Charch of Bagland, and indeed most Ghnrches, recognize 
three Greeds, of which the first is a simple declaration of faith; the 
second, a rational exposition of that faith ; and the third, a defence 
of it agiUnst a particular heresy. These Creeds are the ApoitWs, the 
Athanasianf and the Nieene. 

4. Is the Apostle's Creed so called with reference to 
authorship or doctrine; are there any passages in the 
New Testament, or in the early Fathers, which prove 
the existence of the several articles of this Creed, or of a 
rule of faith in accordance with them, in the Apostolic 
age ; and from what dates may it be shewn to have ex- 
isted in its present form, and to have had a place in the 
early English Liturgies? 

There is no evidence to support the tradition that the Apostle's 
Creed was compiled hy the Apostles themselves, assembled in council 
at Jerusalem ; but there is no doubt that it is a brief and compre- 
hensive summary of the doctrines which they taught. tSuch a Creed, 
perhaps orally delivered, was certainly required to be repeated from 
memory by candidates for baptism ; and it was doubtless that which 
is spoken of in the Apostolical writings as the form of doctrine once 
delivered, i. e. once for aU, or from the begmnitig, delivered to the 
9(mnts (Rom. vi. 17. Jade 3.). It was the form of sound words, 
committed to faithful men, who were instructed to teach others also 
(ft Tim. ii. 2.) ; of which most of the articles are found in St. Peter's 
address contained in the first chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and in the Epistles of Ignatius; and which may be traced in aU the 
primitive Churches, substantially the same, though slightly varied, 
tiU it appears precisely as it stands in our Liturgy, in the works of 
Ambrose and Bt^us, who flourished in the fourth Century. About 
the end of the fifth Century, it was ordered to be repeated on every 
occasion of public wcnrship ; and it is found in all the Liturgies of the 
Saxon Church. 
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5. What was the state of things which gave occasion 
to the Athanadan Creed? 

As heresies arose in the Church and nnsettled the faith, it became 
necessary to require fh>m catechumens a more explicit statement of 
their belief on essential poidts, and more espedally on that great 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity, the Trinity in Unity. Hence, 
among other different modes of expressing the same orthodox rtde 
of FaUhf the symbol called the Athanatian Creed was drawn up in 
tiie early part of the fifth Century. 

6. Was Athanasios the author of it; and, if not, 
whence was his name attached to it; and where, and by 
whom was it probably composed? 

It is very generally admitted that Athanasius was not the author 
of this Creed ; but that his name was at length attached to it, from 
the fact that it embodies the arguments by which he established the 
doctrines of the Trinity, and the Incarnation of Christ, and from his 
opinion, expressed in the damnatory clauses, that the reception of 
the Catholic h,Wi is necessary to Salvation. Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. 81.) affirms that Athanasius presented it as a royal gift to the 
Emperor Joyinian ; but Dr. Waterland argues with great ingenuity, 
and much probability, that it was written for the use of the Church 
in Gaul, by HUary, bishop of ArUs, about A. D. 480. 

7. When was it admitted into the offices of the 
English Church ; and how do you account for the man- 
ner in which it is repeated, verse by verse alternately by 
minister and people ? 

It was received into the offices of the English Church, during the 
ninth Century, with the title of the Psalm Quicunque vuU; and 
this will account for the manner in which it is repeated, like 
other Psalms, verse by verse alternately. 

8. Did the reformers act wisely in retaining it ; and 
by what considerations is its use instead of the Apostle's 
Creed regulated? 
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From the fad that the tenets against which it was origmally 
directed hare heen fireqoently reviyed, under different forms and 
modifications, and are still maintained by existing sects, its retention 
in our liturgy cannot be reasonably disputed ; and it is accordingly 
directed to be used on those festivals which are more immediately 
connected with the manifestation of theTTrinity, together with so many 
additional Holydays as may ensure, on an aYerage^ its monthly 
irepetition. 

9. Shew that the damndtory clauses cannot be reason- 
ably deemed uncharitable? 

The damnatory clauses cannot be uncharitable, inasmuch as they 
are Scriptural; the Scriptural anathema being ever more direct and 
forcible than that of the Creed. Compare Mark xtL 16. John iii. 
18. Now the saving faith of which our Lord speaks is plainly a 
baptlsnuil &ith; the Mth professed in baptism has always been a 
belief in the ever-blessed Trinity ; and therefore both our Lord and 
the Creed agree in oondemnii^ those who deny this funda- 
mental doctrine. At the same time the Church, in adopting this 
Creed, does not pronounce a judgment but a toanUng; and surely 
It is anything but unchaxitable to warn the unbeliever of the per- 
dition which he risques. 

10. In what sense is the word Amen repeated at the 

end of this Creed? 

The word Amen does not turn these clauses into a prayer. 
As in the CommJinaHan service, it is simply an eaqpression of assent to 
the truth of the entire Creed, including the condemnation denounced 
against those who reject it 

11. How does Luther speak of this Creed; and are 
the Clergy justified in omitting to read it on the days 



Of course the Clergy are bound by their vow to read this Creed 
on the days appointed; and few Protestants will be disposed to 
think lightly of a rule of fiUth, which Luther (de trUnu Synibolis) 
has designated the ImltDark qf the ApoetWe creed, and an exeeUavt 
preservaHce againtt those toho are not ashamed to md&e a jest of 
the TrmUyf and to ridieuie the Incarnation of God. 
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12. Why is the Nicene Creed so called; and by what 
other name is it sometimes designated? 

The Nicene Creed is so called because it is, for the most part, a 
Bummaiy of the doctrines maintained by the CouncU of Nice (a. d. 
326.). As then drawn np, however, it condaded with the clause, 
Iheliece in the Holy Ohost; the remainder, with one exception, 
being added by the Council of Constantinople (a. d. 381.). Hence 
it is also sometimes called the CkmUanimopolitan Creed. 

13. What, and when, was the last addition made 
to it? 

The exception above alluded to is the addition otfllioque with 
reference to the procession of the Holy Ghost, which was made in 
the fifth Century. 

14. Against what errors was it directed ; and what 
doctrines was it designed to establish ? 

This Creed ^as directed against the different branches of the 
Arian heresy; against which it establishes the contubttantialUy 
(to oftoovaiov) of the Father and the Son, the divinity of the Holy 
Ohost, and the procession of the Holy Qhost equally from the Father 
and the Son. [For an exposition of the three Creeds, and a more 
enlarged account of them, the Student is referred to the works of 
Pbarson, Watbbi^xd, and Buu*.] 



Sect. VII. Of the Litany. 

1. Point out the distinct derivaticm and meanings 
of the words JUturgy and Litany; and the different 
senses in which they are, and have been, seyerally 
employed. 

There is no similarity of meaning in the words Liturgy and 
Litany; and both have been used in different significations. The 
Ibrmer (Xscrovpyla), which Is derived from an obsolete adjective 
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XfirpCy and Spyov, properly denotes any jracNie terviet, wliether eivfl 
or religious (Arist. PoUL ii. Bom. zv. 27.) ; tfaoagh it was applied 
both by Jews and Grentiles to taered qffUei more particularly. Thus 
it is used to signify the solemnization of the rites of the Christian 
Church (Acts ziiL 8. Bom. xr. 16.); and thence transferred by the 
early Christians to the forms employed in the celebration of the 
Buehofitt, so as to be synomymous with the Latin mino. Subse- 
quently it was used, as at the present day, to designate the entire 
devotional services of the Churchy including the office for the Holy 
Communion. On the other hand, the word Litany (Xiravem), from 
Xlrif, a prayer^ includes primarily all supplications and prayers, 
whether public or private. See Hom. n. "¥. 196. Hesiod. Theog. 460. 
In this general sense it seems to have been first employed in the 
early Church. Compare Euseb. Y. Const, it. oc. 14. 61. After- 
wards, however, it came to denote a special supplication Si opy^v 
ewt^epofievfiv, and was more jMurticularly applied to those solemn 
offices, which, during the fourth and fifth centuries, were performed 
with processions of the clergy and people, on occasions of actual or 
impending calamity. These offices were also called BogatUms, 
(Sect iv. qu. 42.). 

2. In what does the Litany of the English Church 
differ from those of early times, and more especially 
from Romish Litanies? 

The Litany of the English Church is not proeesiUmal ; and it 
differs most essentially from the Romish Litanies by containhig none 
of those invocations of Saints and of the Virgin Mary, which seem 
to have been introduced as early as the eighth century. 

3. Illustrate these latter distinctions generally; and 
by a striking instance in particular. 

Independently of the fiict that the Invocations in our Litany are 
addressed solely to the three Persons in the Trinity individually and 
collectively, there is a striking instance of this distinction in the 
prayer which precedes that of Chrysostom, which in the old Liturgies 
ran thus: — Inftrmitatem nottramy qiuBmmut, JDomme, propitiut 
retpice; et nuUa omnia, qiuB Jtute meremMr, omswum Sanctorum 
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tuorum miercesiianibus averte. Not only are the nnseriptural Words 
omitted, bat superseded by the clause, '' grant that in all our 
troubles we may put our whole trust and confidence in Thy 
mercy." 

4. Was our present Litany compiled at the Refor- 
mation ; and if not, from what service is it derived ? 

The Litany is not the composition of our Reformers, but, with 
the exception of the corruptions of later popes carefully expunged, 
it is taken in substance from that compiled by Gregory the great in 
the end of the sixth century. 

5. Is the Litany an office complete in itself, or an 
integral part of the Morning Service ? 

Prior to the last reveiw of the Book of Common Prayer, the 
Litany was a distinct and complete service, '^ to which the people 
were called together by the ringingof a bell;" and even now, though 
inserted in the morning service, it occupies a separate place in the 
Prayer-book. 

6. What are the days on which the Litany is 
appointed to be read j and have they always been the 
same as at present ? 

The days on which the Litany is appointed to be used are Sunday y 
Wednesday, and Friday, and whenever directed by the ordinary. In 
antient times, RogaHon or Litany days where of nncertam occur- 
rence, till, by a decree of the Council of Toledo, a Litany was 
enjoined once a month ; and then, by degprees, in the Galilean, and 
thence in the English Church, it was ordered to be used weekly on 
the stationary days of Fasting. To these Sunday was added, as 
being the day on which there is the largest attendance on the Service 
of the Church. 

7. What appears to have been the design in re- 
peating the Litany responsively by minister and 
people ? 
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By the fonn of our Litany^ according to which the minister 
deliyen the substance of the petition, to which the people respond, 
it is designed to keep the attention constantly on the alert, and 
enliyen devotion by calling upon the congregation, with one mind 
and one voice, to put up their wonted supplications for those 
deliverances and blessings, which the minister has previously 
enumerated. 

8, Where was the Litany directed to be said in 
the times of Edward and Elizabeth ; what was the 
object of the injunction ; and is it still in foree ? 

In order to discountenance processions, and with reference to the 
words of the prophet Joel (ii. 11,), it was directed in the first Prayer- 
boolc of Edward VI, that the Litany should be said or sung " in the 
midst of the Church." Queen Elizabeth renewed tliis injunction ; and 
even in these days the practice is retained in some Collegiate Churches 
and Cathedrals, where it is chanted at a low desk, called a feUd' 
stool, in £ront of the Chancel. Wheatley considers the injunction as 
still in force ; but the practice has been so long discontinued, that 
it may surely be deemed sufficient to repeat the office with the rest 
of Morning Prayer, *' in the accustomed place of the Church, Chapel, 
or Chancel." 

9, What is the fitting posture in which it should 
be said; and is their any express or implied direction 
respecting it ? 

In the rubric which precedes the Collect for the day, it is ordered 
that the remaining prayers of Morning Service, are to be said, " all 
kneeling;" and there is no direction for any change of posture, 
while the Litany is read. The injunctions, however, of Edward and 
Elizabeth are explicit on the subject; and surely It is fitting that 
this most solemn service should be performed on the knees, as the 
attitude of deepest humiliation. 

10, How is the Litany commonly divided ? 

It is usual to divide the Litany into four parts ; namely, the 
Intfocationt, Deprecations, Intercessions, and Supplications. 
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11. To whom are the Invocations addressed; and 
what is the doctrine which they inculcate ? 

The Invocations are earnest appeals for mercy and foiigiyeness to 
each Person in the Godhead, first separately, and theor collectively ; 
whereby each is made the object of worship, and acknowledged to be 
very God, 

12. How do the opening clauses stand in Latin; 
and where do you rest the emphasis, so as to give effect 
to their denunciation of an existing heresy ? 

In the Original Latin, the first clause is, Pater de ccelis, Deus, 
miserere nobis. And so, Fili, redemptor mundi, Deits: and 
Spiritus Sancte, Deus. The confession of faith in the divinity of 
each of the three Persons in the Trinity, is thns emphatically marked 
by the position of the word DeiLS in the end of. the clause, and 
conveys the Judgment of the Church against the Socinian Heresy. 

13. How do you interpret the words de coelisj trans^ 
lated " of heaven f can the meaning be illustrated by a 
familiar parallel ; and how do you regulate the pause in 
reading the invocation ? 

As applied to the Father, de coelig, which Is equivalent to co^lestis, 
is a distinctive epithet, implying that the Son had once his abode on 
earth, and that the Holy Ghost still abides in the hearts of the faith- 
ful in this world. Otherwise, all are equally in heaven with the 
Father. Thus in the English, '' of heaven" is the same in effect with 
the words " which art in heaven,^ in the Lord's Prayer ; and it is 
wrong to read " the Father of heaven'' continuously, as sometimes is 
the case. 

14. What are the Deprecations; to whom, and for 
what reason, are they more immediately addressed ; and 
what is their general and particular import ? 

The Deprecations are fervent prayers for deliverance from sin 
and its fktal consequences; and they are addressed more im- 
mediately to the Second Person of the Trinity, as having made 
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a full and sufficient atonement and satisfaction for sin and sinners on 
the cross. After a petition against sin in general, with all evil and 
mischief, spiritual and carnal, there is an enumeration of particular 
offences, dangers, and Judgments, among which deadly rins, sudden 
death, and heresy and schism, may be selected as instances, requiring 
explanation. 

15. What is the last deprecation ; by what considera- 
tions are all equally urged ; and at what times is the 
divine mercy more especially solicited ? 

The last, and perhaps the most important petition is against im- 
penitence and hardness of heart ; which, with all that proceeds, is 
sought by means of, and through &ith in, all the particulars of our 
Saviour's incarnation, humiliation, and exaltation ; and his aid is 
implored not only ''in all times of our tribulation," but ''in all times 
of our wealth, in the hour of death, and in the day of judgment." 

16. What are deadly sins, according to the Churches 

of England and Rome respectively ? 

By deadly sins are not to be understood mortal, as opposed to 
venial sins ; as if any sin, according to the Romish doctrine, were in 
its nature venial: but those sins, which, from their presumptuous 
and daring nature, are more deeply offensive in the sight of Ood, 
and against which the Psalmist prays with peculiar earnestness 
(Psal. xix. 13.). 

17. What may be the more immediate import of the 
petition against sudden death; and may it not be ap- 
propriately understood in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term? 

Although the Church, in praying against sudden death, may have 
had especial regard to those who are wholly unprepared to die, as im- 
plied in the double epithet, siibitanea et improvisa, of the origrinal 
Latin ; yet the supplication is properly general, inasmuch as even 
the best of men may well desire space for more efficient preparation, 
and be ready to live for others, if not for themselves. 

18. Distinguish between Heresy and Schism; and 
the effects of each respectively. 
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Serety differs from Schism as being a sin against Doctrine, 
whereas the latter is a sin against Discipline : the one perverts the 
faith of Christ, the other divides the unity qf the Church. See 
Aagustin. de Fide et Symb. c. 10. 

19. Give the derivation of the term Hereby ; explain 
fully in what the sin consists ; adduce Scriptural proof of 
its fearful nature ; and mention the reason on account of 
which heretics are to be avoided. 

As derived from aipeviq, a choice, it is plain that Beresy is the 
voluntary adoption, and obstinate maintenance of opinions, which 
are at variance with the doctrines of Clirist and his Apostles, as by 
them delivered in the Scriptures of the New Testament, and con- 
stantly held by the Catholic Church. It implies either a corruption 
or fiilsification of doctrine, and an endeavour to establish other 
means of salvation, or as St. Paul says, another Gospel, than that 
preached by the Apostles. The grievous nature of the sin is abun- 
dantly proved by the frequent exhortations against it ; and a heretic 
is to be rejected after the frst and second admonition, being con-- 
demned of himself, i. e. by the free choice of tenets, which St. 
Peter terms damnable. See Bom. xvi. 17. 2 Cor. xi. 2. 2 Thess. iii. 
6. 14. Gal. L 8. Tit. iii. 10, 11. 2 Pet. ii. 1. James iv. 17. 2 John 10. 
Jude 22. TertuU. Prssscr. Heer. c. 6. Jerom. in Tit. c. 3. Augustin. 
Civ. D. xvxii. 61. 

20. What is the origin and import of the term 
Schism ; what is the character of the sin ; how is it re- 
presented and denounced by the Apostles ; how far are 
schismatics to be regarded as members of the Church ; 
and ctui their toleration by the State have any effect in 
palliating their guilt ? 

Schism, from (rxi^cty, to cut or rend, is the separation of any 
member or members from communion with the branch of the 
Church Catholic, with which they are visibly connected, without just 
grounds; thereby causing a rupture of the bond of Christian charity 
and unity, and neglecting the Apostolic injunction that there be no 
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schism in the body of Christ. The warnings against this sin are 
frequent and powerful, as a carnal work, and hazardous to salvation 
(John xiii. 84. Rom. xv. 6. 1 Cor. i. 10. 12. iii. 3. x. 17. 2 Cor. xiii. 
11. Eph. iii. 3, 4. Phil. i. 27. ii. 1, 2. iii. 16. Col. iii. 14. 1 Pet. iii. 8.) j 
and schismatics^ though they are nominally members of the yisible 
Church Universal, are not wholesome members, but excluded from 
the covenanted mercies of God. Neither does the toleration of the 
State Justify schism, or palliate the crime ; for it is dear that human 
authority can no more sanction the sin of schism, than those of 
drunkenness, adultery, or murder. See August, de Bapt. iii. 19. 
Hooker's Bed. Pol. in. 1. 7. seqq. 

21. Why is the divine aid fitly implored in " time of 
wealth ;" and is there anything unscriptural or improper 
in prayers for mercy in the day of judgment ? 

Prayer for deliverance in the time of wealth and prosperity is in 
accordance with our Lord's representation of the danger of riches 3 
and though the eternal state of the soul is determined in the hour of 
death, yet, before death, it is neither inconsistent or unscriptural in 
praying for mercy Iq the day of judgment. See 2 Tini. i, 18. 

22. Give a brief summary of the petitions contained 
in the Intercessional portion of the Litany. 

The Intercessions are o£Eered for Ood's blessing upon all mankind, 
in whatever rank or condition of life ; and first, generally, for the 
Universal Church of Christ, for the Queen, and all in authority 
under her ; and for all our fellow-creatures, accordhag to their re* 
lative claims upon our charity and affections ; and then, particularly, 
for the consolation and support of all who labour under trials 
and affliction; for strength to those whose faith is established, 
and comfort to the weak^-hearted, and restoration to those who 
fail; for relief and succour to those who are suffering under 
captivity, sickness, or any other adversity ; for widows, and 'orphans, 
and all that are destitute ; for our enemies, persecutors, and slander- 
ers, that their hearts may be softened and improved ; for a thnely 
supplying of our bodily wants ; and for grace to repent and amend 
our lives according to the precepts of the Qospel. After an earnest 
appeal to our Saviour, to whom our petitions have hitherto been 
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more immediately offered, that, in his divine nature, as the Son of 
Qod, he would hear and accept our prayers, and as the Lamb qf 
God, he would apply the merits of the sufferings, which in his 
human nature he underwent for us, to the confirmation of our peace 
here and happiness hereafter, the Intercessions end, as the Litany 
began, with a separate address to the three Persons of the Trinity, 
hegging their united aid in the furtherance of all those blessings 
which have been previously enumerated. 

23. There is a prayer with which these Inter- 
cessions correspond: — state when it is used; at what 
period it was inserted in the Prayer-book; and by 
whom it has been said to have been compiled. 

With this division of the Litany corresponds the Prayer ''for 
all sorts and conditions of men,'' which supplies its place at those 
times and seasons when it is not appointed to be read. It wa» 
inserted at the last review ; and is si)pposed to be the composition 
either of Bishop Gunning or Bishop Sanderson. 

24. When are the Supplications at the end of the 
Litany supposed to have been drawn up; are they 
not equally appropriate at the present day; and how 
are they distinguished from the petitions which pre- 
cede them ? 

It has been thought that the Supplications, with which the 
Litany concludes, were drawn up in the 7th century, when Chris- 
tendom was overrun by hordes of barbarians ; but they are, at all events, 
equally appropriate at the present day, when the Church is sur- 
rounded by perils from within and from without, arising from the 
lukewarmness and indifference of her friends, and the treachery and 
malice of her enemies. They are mainly distinguished from the pre- 
ceding portions, by being presented chiefly, though not entirely, by the 
minister alone; and thus in the Latin offices there is a like distinction 
between preces and orationes, of which the former are petitions 
repeated alternately by priest and people, the latter assigned wholly 
to the priest. 
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25. Give a brief outline of these Supplications; 
and shew irom the manner in which they begin and 
finish, that the Litany was intended to constitute a 
separate service. 

Commencing with the Lord's Prayer and its nsual introduction, 
whereby, as also by the Prayer of St. Chrysostom and the Apostolic 
benediction at the close, the Litany is clearly shewn to be intrinsi- 
cally a separate sendee, the Supplications embrace a preliminary 
petition that God will apportion his chastisements, not to our sins, but 
to a merciful consideration of our weakness (PsaL ciiL 10.); a Prayer 
against persecution and for assistance in trouble and adversity, which is 
nrged with reference to Qod's mercies of old time, and with a view 
to the glory of his name, and the honour ascribed to his '' noble 
works ;" a doxology, elicited by these works of greatness ; responsiye 
entreaties to Christ for pity and protection, and a fiivourable accept- 
ance of our devotion ; and a concluding prayer for the sanctification 
of our troubles, for deliverance from all kinds of evil, and for grace 
to serve God by a pure and holy life. (See above, qu. 8.) 

26. How far is the Litany to be regarded as a 
sufficient service in its kind ; and what provision 
has our Church made for occasions of especial emer- 
gency ? 

Although all the ordinary wants and calamities of mankind are 
comprehended in the general petitions of the Litany } yet there are 
extraordinary visitations, such as toar, pestilence, and famine, for 
deliverance from which the Church has always thought good to 
offer special prayers, either when they are threatened, or actually sent 
by God, as the scourges of his wrath, and warnings to repentance. 
Praise also is an essential part of Christian worship ; not only for 
the common blessings and daily comfort of life, but for particular 
mercies. At the end of the Litany, there are Prayers and Thanks- 
givings which the English Church directs to be used upon several 
such occasions, many of which are not to be found in other 
Liturgies. 

27. Where are these Prjiyers and Thanksgivings^ 
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directed to be introduced ; and which of them are 
regularly employed ? 

They are directed to be used before the two final Prayers of the 
Litany, or of Morning and Evening Prryer : and in this part of the 
Service the Prayer for the " Parliament'' is read during the Session; 
that " for aU sorts and condition of men," whenever the Litany is 
omitted ; and the General Thanksgiving without any intermission* 

28. Does the insertion of the Prayer for the High 
Court of Parliament, agree with any antient usage ; 
and is it to be omitted during an adjournment as well 
as during a prorogatum ? 

As might be expected, there is no Prayer precisely agreeing with 
that for the " High Court of Parliament," in any of the primitive 
offices; but such a prayer is perfectly consistent with the practice of 
the early Christians, who prayed for the Roman Senate (Tertull. 
Apol.). During an adljoumment the prayer is still to be reed; but 
not when Parliament is prorogued, and therefore discharged from 
the dispatch of business. 

29. Explain and illustrate the sense in which the 
epithets religiotis and graciom, are applied to the Sove- 
reign in this prayer. 

The epithets, religious and grtunous, applied to the Sovereign, 
belong to hb qfflce, not to himself personally ; and have reference 
to qualities which a Christian King ought to possess. Similar titles 
of respect and veneration occur in the prayers for kings, which are 
found in the early formularies. Thus in the Liturgy of S. Basil : — 
fivtioBiiTif KvpiSf evaePeordruv cat frioTordrwv lifuSv paoiXetav. 

30. Is the prayer that may be " said after any of the 
former/' to be found in the early offices ; and if so, can 
you give it in the original Latin ? 

Most of the early English offices contain the '' prayer that may 
be said after any of the former," and it runs thus in the Sacra- 
mentary of Gregory : — Deus, cut proprium est misereri semper et 
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pareere^ itucipe deprecationem nottram; et quo* delietorum catena 
eonstringit, miteratio ttus pietaHs dbtolvat : per Dommum nostrum 
J, C. Amen," 

31. What are the "former" prayers before which H 
may properly be used? 

In some editions of the Prayer-book, it is placed after the Prayor 
'< for all sorts and conditions of men," bat we are only justified in 
using it after the prayers preceding that for the Parliament, before 
which it stands in the Sealed Books, with which all editions are by 
law required to be conformable. 

32. What do yon mean by the Sealed Books 7 

By the 28th clause of the Act of Uniformity passed in 1662, it is 
enacted ''that the respective Deans and Chapters of every Cathedral 
or Collegiate Church shall obtain under the great Seal of England a 
true and perfect printed copy of this Act, and of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer annexed hereunto, to be kept and preserred in safety 
for ever; and that there shall be delivered true and perfect copies of 
this Act, and of the same book, into the respective Courts at West^ 
minster, and into the Tower of London, to be kept and preserved 
for ever among the records; which said books so to be exemplified 
under the great seal of England, being examined and compared with 
the Original Book hereunto annexed, with a view to correct and 
amend in writing any error committed by the printer in the printing 
of the same book, shall be accounted as good records as this Book 
itself hereunto annexed." Copies of these sealed books, attested by 
the commissioners, are to be seen in the University Libraries and 
Cathedrals. 
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Sect. VIII. Of the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels. 

1. What was the original title of this division of 
the Book of Common Prayer? 

In the first Prayer-book of Edward YI. the title of this division 
ran thus :— " The Introits, Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, to be used 
at the celebration of the Lord's Supper, or Holy Communion, 
through the year; with Proper Psalms and Lessons, for divers feasts 
and days." 

2. What were the Introits, and why so called; and 
what change in the disposition of the Psalms an(} Lessons 
accompanied their discontinuance ? 

According to the early offices, and prior to the revision of the 
Liturgy in 1552, a Psalm, followed by the Kyrie eUeson and the 
Gloria in exceUis, was said or sung before the collect for the day, 
while the priest, having repeated the Lord's Prayer, and the collect 
for Purity " afore the middes of the Altar," was entering within the 
rails. Here the Psalm in question, selected with reference to the 
service of the day, was called the Introit (Lat. Introitus). When 
the Introits were discontinued, the Psalms were re-arranged; and 
those which were selected as appropriate for certain days, were trans- 
ferred, with the Lessons, to the Calendar at the beginning of the 
Prayer-book. 

3. What are the essential characteristics of a Collect; 
and what are the advantages resulting from the use of 
such forms in public worship ? 

Collects are brief, but comprehensive and impressive prayers, 
generally directed to God through Christ, but sometimes to Christ 
himself, embodying some distinct temporal or spiritual benefit, and 
assigning the motive for asking it*. For the introduction of short 
collects into public worship, instead of one unbroken prayer, the 
following among other reasons may be assigned. They throw a 

K 
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Tftriety into the aenrioe, which keepo alive the «ttentioii» and pre- 
vents distracted tluMightSy and coldness of devotion; they excite 
leUgions fervour by frequent appeals to the Almighty, urged through 
the merits and mediation of the Redeemer; they are in aeoordanoe 
with the practice of the primitive Christians, who adopted it from 
the Jews; and th^ are framed after the example of Christ himseify 
who prescribed a short form as the standing model fbr the use of his 
disdples. 

4. What is the probable oiiffn and meaning of the 
word Collect ? 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the exact import of 
the word CoUeet. As many of those now in use are eoUeeted out of 
the portion of Scripture appointed fbr the SfHstle and Ck»pel of the 
day, or bear upon the particular duty therdn enforced or illustrated. 
It has been thought to indicate their nature in this respect. Other 
mtualists however suppose that they are so called from their use in 
a eoUeeted assembly of worshippers; or because several petitions are 
comprised in a brief summary. Possibly it may be, that, as a 
whole, they form a copious collection of prayers for every possible 
Uessing that man can ask or wish. 

5. Can you in any way account for the obscurity 
in which the import of the word is involved ; and point 
out the source from which the Collects now in use are 
derived? 

The obscurity in which the origin of the name is involved may 
be owing to the great antiquity of the collects themselves. Forty- 
four of those in our Prayer-book are found in the Sacramentaiy of 
Gregory, who adopted them from formularies of still earlier date ; 
most of the remainder assumed their present form at the last review 
in 1662; and twenty-four were entirely re-composed, but with an 
evident regard to models furnished by primitive formularies. 

6. What was the object of the compilers of the 
Prayer-book in removing some^ and new-modelling 
others, of the collects in use before the Reformation ? 
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In replacing some of the old collects by new ones^ it was the 
main object of the Refonners to pui^e away the corruptions of the 
Romish Charch, as well as to supply deficiencies and amend imper- 
fections. Thus twelve of the new collects were for Saint's days, 
which supplied the place of others of an unscriptural tendency, 
expressing a reliance upon the merits of the saint commemorated, 
invoking his aid, and imploring his intercession. 

7. Adduce prayers from the antient ofElces upon 
which the Collects for the first and second Sundays in 
Advent, and that for Christmas day, were probably 
derived. 

The Collect for the firtt Sunday in Advent was probably built 
upon the following prayer in the Sacramentary of Gelasius : — Precet 
popvli tuij qiuBSumus, Domine, clementer exaudi ; ut qui de ad' 
ventu Unigeniti tui secundum camem UBtantur, in secundOy cum 
venerit in mqjestate sua, prtBmium iEtenuB vttcs percipiant: per 
J. C. B. N." — Gregory has a collect for Christmas day, from 
which the collect now used is not indeed translated, but which it 
closely resembles. It is this z—Omnipotens sempiteme Deus, qui 
hunc diem per ineamaiumem, Verbi tui, et partum heatcB Maries 
Virginis eonsecrasti, da populis tuis in hae eelebritate consortium ; 
ut qui tua gratia sunt redempti, tua sint adoptione securi: per 
eundem J. C. — In the Liturgy of St. James, there is a prayer from 
which that part of the collect for the second Sunday in Advent, 
which is not taken immediately from the Epistle, may have been 
derived i'—^ioirora ^caoirdie, ical rQv dyaO^v xopriye, 6 Sovq roi^ 
dvOpiiiiroiQ rijv /lOKaplav ikviBa r^c oLuviov K^^Cp tov cvptov 
ij/iiiv 'Itjoovv Xpiorov, k, r. X. 

8. Cite one of the old collects for a Saint's day 
which rests on the Intercession of the Saint com- 
memorated. 

In the Romish Church the following is the Collect for the feast of 
St. Andrew : — McQettatem tuam, Domine, suppliciter exoramus, ut, 
sieut EccUsUb turn heatus Andreas Apostolus extitit prtsdicator 
et rector f ita apud te sit pro nobis perpetuus intercessor : per D, N* 
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9. Whence does it appear that the Epistles and 
Gospels subjoined to each Collect were early assigned 
to the days on which they are still read ; to whom has 
their selection been attributed ; and on what principle 
do they appear to have been selected and arranged? 

It appears from the antient Fathers that it was always customary 
to read portions of the New Testament before the Communion ; and 
from the fact that the same Oospels and Epistles, which are appro- 
priated to the days on which we now nse them, are similarly appointed 
in all the western offices, and that they have been selected as the 
subject of antient Homilies, it is more than probable that they have 
been so employed for twelve or fourteen hundred years. Some have 
thought that they were selected and arranged by St. Jerome. They 
are the most practical passages in the New Testament, and so 
disposed as to carry on the Gospel history somewhat connectedly, with 
an illustration from the Epistles of the lesson which the narrative 
suggests. 

10. From what version of the Scriptures were 
they taken in the early editions of the Liturgy; and 
when was the present translation substituted ? 

In the earlier editions of the Prayer-book, the Epistles and 
Gospel were taken from the Great Bible ; but at the last revision in 
1662, in consequence of the many defects in that translation, the 
present authorized version was substituted. 

11. What was the Chradual ; and on what au- 
thority is the practice of praising God before and 
after the Gospel, which still very generally prevails, 
grounded? 

Formerly, and stall in the Romish Church, a Psalm was sung 
after the Epistle from the steps of the pulpit, and thence called the 
Qradual, In most of our Churches, the Rubrical order of the first 
Prayer-book of Edward VI., to repeat the words " Glory be to thee 
Lord," before the Gospel, is still observed ; and in Bome few ojt. 
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them, the words, " Thanks be given to Ood/' are also used after it 
Both are prescribed in the Scottish Liturgy. 

12. Is any pre-eminence implied, in the Gospel 
above the Epistle, hj the posture and order in which 
they are respectively read ? 

Since aU Scripture it given by vntpiraHon of God (1 Pet. iiL 
16.), the Gospels have no higher authority than the Epistles ; but 
they are read in a standing and sitting posture respectively, with a 
view to evince a higher degree of reverence for our Lord than for 
his Apostles. Probably the custom arose out of the Arian heresy, 
which rejected the divinity of Christ. For a like reason it may 
have been determined to read the Epistle before the Gospel ; in 
order that the teaching of the servants may prepare the way for that 
of their Lord. 

13. Would you give the preference to the Collect, 
Epistle, and Oospel, for the Sunday or the Saint's day, 
when they concur ? 

In the event of the concurrence of a Sainf s day with a Sunday, 
the Epistle and Gospel for the Saint's day should perhaps have the 
preference, except on the Great Festivals. Both Collects should be 
used at Morning and Evening Prayer. 

14. Which of the Collects, omitted after the preced- 
ing Epiphany, are to be read to supply the deficiency, 
when there are more than twenty-five Sundays after 
Trinity? 

When there are more than twenty-five Sundays after Trinity, the 
Hubric does not expressly direct which of the Collects omitted after 
the Epiphany are to be employed, but the choice is left to the dis- 
cretion of the minister. Some read those next in course after that last 
read at the preceding Epiphany; but it is better perhaps to read the last, 
or two last, if requisite : since not only, if the Sundays after the next 
Epiphany are full, the same services are quickly repeated, but the 
collect for the last Sunday after Epiphany is weU adapted to 
precede that for the Sunday next before Advent 
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Sect. IX. Of the Comhuniox Service. 

1. What is the origin and import of the name by 
which the Sacrament of the Lord's Sapper was desig* 
nated in the primitive Church 7 

In the early Church, the Sacrament of the Lord's Sapper was 
commonly termed The JBueharist (6vxapi<n-ia), with reference to the 
Gospel account of its institntiony according to which our blessed Lord, 
on the night that he was betrayed/' took bread,andioA«n he had given 
thanks {evxapitrriiffag), he brake it, kc," Likewise after supper *' he 
took the cup, and when he had given thanks^ he gave it to them, 
kc" The word therefore signifies TJiahksgwing ; and thus it appro- 
priately represents the character and nature of the Sacrament, which 
our Church regards as the Christian's ''sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving." 

2. In what sense only can the Eucharist be termed a 

sacrifice; and can the Lord's Table be properly called 

an altar ? 

Under the Gospel Covenant there is no longer aUar^ priett, or 
sacrifice f properly so called; Christ, our great High-Priest, having 
offered himself, once for tUl, as a full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, upon the 
altar of his Cross. The Lord's Table is indeed sometimes called an 
aitar, though never in the rubrics or formularies of the Church of 
England ; nor can it be so denominated otherwise than in a figura- 
tive sense, with reference to the sacrifice qf Thanksgiving offered 
thereon. 

3. From what cause have stone altars prevailed in 

the Romish Church ; is there any ground for either the 

cause or the custom in the Apostolic writings ; what was 

the primitive usage^ and the motive of resuming it at the 

Reformation ? 

^ As the Church of Rome regards the Eucharist in the light of an 
actual sacrifice, in which the elements of bread and wine are offered 
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«s the real body and blood of Chriat, so she urges the necessity of a 
reed altar of stone for the purpose of its celebration. In no instance, 
however, do any of the Apostles call the elements of bread and wine, 
either before or after consecration, a sacrifice, or the Lord's Table an 
altar y or the minister a priest. It is certain also that in the primitive 
Church, the altars were of teood; and hence at the Reformation, in 
order to destroy the connection which subsisted in ignorant minds 
between stone altars and a carnal sacrifice, wood was substituted for 
stone, and the word tahle, or communion-table, ordered to be em- 
ployed. 

4. By what name has the Church of England more 
especially chosen to designate the Lord's Supper ? 

Among the names by which the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
has been designated by different Churches, that of the Holt 
Communion seems to have been more generally selected by the 
Church of England ; as it will readily appear from the frequency of 
its use in her Articles, Rubrics, and Canons. 

5. Whence is this appellation derived ; and what does 

it indicate ? 

It is manifestly derived from St. Paul's account of the Sacrament, 
where he speaks of the bread and wine received sacramentally as the 
" Communion {Koivun/la) of the body and blood of Christ." (1 Cor. 
^. 16.). The meaning is that in the celebration of this ordinance 
Christians hold communion with their Redeemer, and with each 
other ; and thereby become partakers of the benefits, which by his 
precious blood-shedding he has obtained for them. 

6. What are the principal directions laid down re- 
specting the administration of the Holy Communion in 
the Church of England ? 

In her Subrics and Canons, the Church directs that those who 
intend to communicate ^* shall signify then- name to the curate at 
least some time the day before;" that none shall be admitted to the 
receiving of the Holy Communion who are notoriously evil livers, or 
who are at open and malicious variance with their neighbours ; that 
at the time of communion, the table shall have "a fair white linen 
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tdoth npcm it;" thatfhe minister shall give warning for its celebra- 
tion '< upon the Sunday or some holyday immediately preceding," 
for the better prei>aration of his parishioners; that during the read- 
ing of the offertory the alms and devotions of the people shall be 
collected, and reverently brought to the Priest, who shall humbly 
present and place them upon the holy table ;" that there be no cele- 
bration except there be four or three at the least, to communicate 
with the minister; that none shall be admitted to the Holy 
Communion ^' until such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and 
desirous to be confirmed ;" and that every parishioner shall communi- 
cate at the least three times in the year, of which Easter is to be one." 
[See Canons, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 71, 82, 109, 112.] 

7. State the main points of difference which exist be- 
tween the Churches of England and Rome^ with respect 
to the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

The notions of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper entertained 
by our Church are widely different from those of the Church of 
Rome on many essential points. Thus she rejects the doctrine of 
Traruubrtantiatian ; she teaches that Christ's body and blood "are 
verily and indeed taken and received" by the fiuthful communicant, 
but tptrihwUyf not iubstantiaUy ; she condemns the religious wor- 
ship of the consecrated elements as idolatry ; she directs that what 
remains of them should not be reserved for other purposes, but con- 
sumed on the spot ; she administers to the Laity in both Idnds ; and 
she condemns solitary prayers by the Priest alone. See Articles xzv 
— xxxi. 

8. Did our Lord enjoin any prescribed form for 

the administration of the Eucharist ; and what end 

had the Reformers in view, in the construction of the 

office in the Common Prayer-book ? 

Our Lord gave no directions as to the precise form of administering 
the Sacrament, which has consequently varied in different 
Churches. All that appears to be absolutely essential, is the use of 
the Lord's Prayer, and the recital of the words of institution. 
Other accompaniments may be devout and edifying; and to this 
end our Reformers constructed the most beautiful and expressive 
office which is Icnown to exist. 
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9. Name and describe the books among which the 
JEucharistic office was formerly divided; and give the 
title of the volume into which thej were subsequently 
collected. 

Originally the office for the Eacharist was comprised in three 
separate books -, the Saeramentary the LecHonary, and the Antir- 
phonary. The Saeramentary contained the Collects and those 
Prayers which never varied : the Lectionary, called also Comes or 
Liber Camitis, included, with the Epistles and Oospels, the Lessons 
also ; though the Gospels were sometimes read from a separate 
Yolame, named the JSvangelistarium : and the AntipJumary supplied 
the Anthems or verses which were chanted during the Service. These 
three books were at length united into one volume, entitled the 
Complete Missal; and upon the basis of this arrangement the office 
now in use was drawn up. 

10. Mention two opposite charges which have been 
brought against the compilers of the English Service; 
and shew that both are equally without foundation. 

It has been said on the one hand that the compilers of the 
English office were anxious to remove from it all traces of antiquity; 
and on the other, that it is entirely copied from the old English missal. 
So far are these assertions from the truth, that, although they took 
the Salisbury Missal for a model, they ejected all modem corrup- 
tions^ and retained very much of the devotion of early times. 

11. Into what portions is the office for the admin- 
istration of the Holy Communion usually divided ? 

The Communion Service consists of the Ante'Communion, the 
Communion, or actual celebration of the Eucharist, and the Post- 
CommunUm. 

12. What is the Ante-Communion ; when and 
why is it used ; with what antient service does it cor- 
respond ; and what led to the discontinuance of that 
service ? 

L 
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The AfiU^Ckmmumkm is that part of the lenrice, which the 
Rnbrie directs to be read ^ on Sundays and holy-days, if there be no 
Communion;" and it corresponds with the Miua ticca or dry 
service, of tlie middle ages, which consisted of the preparatory and 
concluding parts of the Liturgy, omitting eontecration and com- 
munion, Accordhig to the answer of the Bishops hi the Savoy Con- 
ference, it is used to "remind us of our duty to receive the Holy 
Communion, some at least every Sunday ; and, though we neglect 
our duty, it is fit that the Church should keep her standing." The 
miita sicca, having been abused by perverting the offertory to 
avaricious purposes, gradually fell into disuse. 

13. Point out the peculiar fitness of commencing 
the Communion Service with the Lord's Prayer. 

There could scarcely be a more fitting introduction to the Holy 
Communion than the Lord's Prayer. As the Sacrament was insti- 
tuted, so the Prayer wm indited by our blessed Bedeemer ; and its 
petitions run parallel with those devotional sentiments which the 
celebration of the Lord's supper is intended to produce. In the 
primitive Church, it was always used during Communion ; St. 
Jerome (ado. Pdag. iii. 205.) even asserts that Christ taught his 
Apostles to use it daily m corporis illitu sacrifido ; and hence the 
antients interpret the petition for daily bread, of that bread of life, 
which was then daily received. 

14. Why could not the Lord's Prayer have occu- 
pied its present position in primitive times ; and can 
the date of its removal to the beginning of the Service 
be now ascertained ? 

None4)ut those who were competent to be baptized were taught 
the Lord's Prayer by the early Christians, who regarded it as peculiarly 
the prayer of the faitlrful; so that it could not have been read 
before the Sermon, at which even heathens were occasionally present, 
until this discipline was in some degree relaxed. Neither is it 
possible to ascertain the time at which it was introduced into its 
present position, followed by the Collect /or jniri/y, at the beginning 
of the Service ; but so they stand in the Salisbury missal, from 
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which they were transplanted Into the first Bookof Bdward YI., and 
the collect is at least as old as the tenth centoxy. 

15. Should the Lord's Prayer be here said hj 
the Priest alone, or repeated after him by the people ? 

From the absence of any special robrical direction, the priest very 
generally says the Lord's Prayer in this instance alone; but in the Rubric, 
where it first occnrs, it is ordered that the people shall repeat it with 
the priest/' wheresoever it is nsed in divine Service;" and there seems 
to be no sufficient reason why there should be here any exception to 
the general rule. 

16. Give reasons for the introduction of the Collect 
for Purity, between the Lord's Prayer and the rehearsal 
of the Commandments. 

Without purity of heart, which the Psalmist expresses bytoaikmg 
the hands in innoeeney (Psal. zxvi. 6.)» the altar of God cannot be 
approached without pro&neness ; and the Collect for purity is 
moreover a convenient preparation for the rehearsal of the Ten 
Commandments : for as the Israelites were enjoined to be sanctified 
before the first delivery of the Law on Sinai (Ezod. xiz. 4.), so should 
Christians listen with purified hearts to the repetition of it. 

17. Why is the Decalogue an appropriate portion of 
the Ante-Communion Service. 

The Decalogue is appropriately introduced at this period of the 
service, that the thoughts of the oongregation may be dhnected to an 
examination of their '' lives and conversation by the rule of Qod's 
Commandments," as the first great step to a worthy participation 
of the Lord's supper. Indeed, whether there be a communion or 
not, the petition after every Commandment for Qod*s merciful forgive- 
ness of past transgressions, and grace to amend in time to come, 
is a virtual renewal of their baptismal vow, and tends to fix its 
obligations permanentiy in the memory. 

18. What are the relative attitudes of Priest and 
people during the rehearsal of the Commandments, and 
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throughout the administration of the Holy Communion ; 
and upon what principle are they regulated? 

In rehearsing the commandments, the priest, as speaking in 
God's name, is directed to " turn himself to the people;" and, as he 
prononnces them in a solemn and impressive tone of voice, suitable 
to the importance of the subject, the people are to receive them 
" kneeling'' and in silence, with the humility and contrition of sin- 
ful creatures in the immediate presence of their Creator. The priest 
indeed stands throughout the office except at the confession, the 
Collect before the Prayer of Consecration, and when he receives the 
communion himself; and the standing position was doubtless bor- 
rowed from the Leviticai priesthood, by whom the Legal sacrifices 
were so offered. During those acts only, which form no part of the 
Eucharistical oblation, he kneels. On the other hand, the people 
kneel throughout, except during the reading of the Epistle, when 
they tit, and during the Gospel, Creed, Offertory, Exhortation, and 
Cfloria in exceUit, when they ought to stand. At the same time, 
from the absence of any express rubrical directions, the actual prac- 
tice is neither authoritative nor uniform ; and it is manifest from the 
greater uncertainty attached to the rubrics in this office than in those 
in other parts of the Prayer Book, that in the changes which the 
office itself has undergone, some Rubrics have been struck out alto- 
gether, and others left without those emendations which circum- 
stances required. 

19. Is the kneeling posture, prescribed during the 
receiving of the bread and wine, founded upon that of 
Christ and his Apostles at the time of institution ; what 
caution does the Church hold out respecting it; and is it 
the most decent and becoming ? 

During the reception of the consecrated elements, the posture of 
kneeling is distinctly prescribed both to priest and people. At the 
original institution of the Sacrament, our Lord, according to the 
authorised version of the narrative, sat down with the twelve (Matt, 
zxvi. 20.) ; but the real import of the original is that he lay down 
with them, after the general custom of the antients at meals. It 
should seem then that our Lord complied with the practice of the 
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age, as in a matter in itself unessential, thongh varying from the 
strict letter of the Mosaic Law, which directed that the Passoyer 
should be eaten standiug (Exod. xii. 11.); and so perhaps the 
attitude in which the Lord's Supper is received, and which differs 
in different Churches, may perhaps be unimportant, though surely the 
posture of the deepest humility is most consonant with an humble 
and grateful acknowiedgment of the benefits purchased by the death 
of Christ. Our Chorch, however, distinctly teaches that by kneeling 
'' no adoration is intended either to the sacramental bread and wine, 
or unto any corporal presence of Christ's natural flesh and blood." 
It is even probable that our Lord had changed his reclining posture, 
when he blessed the bread and wine ; and that it was received by his 
disciples in some posture of adoration. 

20. What was the posture of the early Christians in 

receiving ; and what striking exceptions are there to the 

general practice ? 

In the antient Church. the communicants either stood and bowed 
the body, or knelt at the altar. The Arians, who denied the divinity 
of Christ, were the first who communicated sitting ; and the Pope, 
assuming to be Christ's vice-gerent, presumes to do the same. Thus 
he furnishes a striking proof of the truth of St Paul's description of 
Antichrist, who " sitteth in the Temple of God, shewing himself that 
heisOod." (2 Thess. ii. 4.) 

21. What follows the deliyery of the Decalogue; 
and why ? 

After the Decalogue follows a Prayer for the QMcen : and the 
place is appropriate, since Sovereigns are the chief dispensers of the 
Law, and St Paul has therefore directed us to pray for them firt* 
of aU (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2.). Two forms are given, of which the first 
embodies a prayer for the Church also. 

22. What is the import of the expression *' In thee 

and for thee" in the Prayer for the Sovereign ? 

By praying that we may obey the king in the Lord, obedience is 
limited to things not contrary to religion and virtue ; and obedience 
for the Lord proceeds on the principle that the sovereign is God's 
vice-gerent, and invested with power from on high. 
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23. Upon what principle does the service now pro- 
ceed, more especially with reference to the place which 
is occupied by the Nicene Creed ? 

From the Law of Motet the office tarns to the Ootpel of Christ, 
of which a portion is read in the Epistle and Gospel for the 6aj, 
preceded by the Collect adapted to the subject of which they treat. 
Then follows the Nicene Creed, which is introduced in thb place for 
the same reason that the ApottWt Creed is repeated after the 
Lessons ; namely, that every member of the congregation may make 
an open confession of his faith in the doctrines set forth in those 
Scriptures which have Just been read. There is also a further reason 
for its rehearsal before the administration of the Sacrament, in the 
provision thereby made that none should Join in the celebration of it, 
without a true and right ikith in the mysteries of Salvation. [Of the 
Collectt, JEpittlet, Ootpelt, and Creed, see §§. yz. and vxii.] 

24. Why is* the Creed repeated ttandingj and 
looking towards the East; what is the origin of bowing 
at the name of Jestu ; and do you regard the practice as 
superstitious or absurd? 

By rehearsing the Creed ttanding, we dedaro our resolution to 
ttand by the faith we have professed; and in turning towards the 
East we face the point in which the Son of Righteouinett rose upon 
the world. Just as the Jews prayed toward Jerutalem, and lifted 
up their handt towardt the mercy-teat (Psal. xxviii. 2. Dan. vi. 10). 
The custom of bowing at the name of Jesus is, in fact, founded upon 
Scripture (PhU. ii. 9.), and the 18th Canon enjoins that '^when in 
time of divine Service the LordJetutshtXL be mentioned, due and lowly 
reverence shall be done by all persons present, as hath been accus- 
tomed." It seems that the practice originated in a devout opposition 
to the blasphemy wherewith Jews and heathens reviled the name of 
Jesus ; and, though the Canont have not the authority of Mubrict, 
and the act is in itself unessential, yet there is surely nothing either 
Popish, absurd, or superstitious in complying with it. 

25. Is the Sermon now introduced in the same 
"'^ce as in primitive times, and with the same or 
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similar observances ; and what direction is given to 
the preacher relative to a prayer before the Sermon ? 

According to the usage of the primitive Church, the pastoral 
instructions of the ministers follow the reading of the Scriptures, 
and the profession of faith in them ; except that, when occasion 
requires, the service is for a moment interrupted by the announce- 
ment of coming Festivals, by notice of Communion, or by the 
publication of Ecclesiastical ordinances. It was at this time too, that, 
in the early Church, sentences of excommunication were read, public 
penances remitted, and the offenders absolved and reconciled. 
Before the Sermon, the Preacher is directed to " move the people to 
Join with him in prayer, as briefly as conveniently they may; 
always concluding with the Lord's Prayer." 

26. What is the nature of the form of Prayer 
directed to be used before the Sermon; where is it 
found ; by what name is it known ; is the name appro- 
priate ; and in what did it originate ? 

A form according to which, or to the same ^ect, the Preacher is 
to address his hearers, is ^ving with the injunction in the 55th 
Canon; and similar forms are very antient, under the name of 
AllociUions. The particular form set forth in the Canon is generaUy, 
but incorrectly, known as the Bidding Prayer, It is in point of 
fact not a prayer at all, but a bidding or invitation to prayer; 
wherein the preacher admonishes the people what they are to pray 
for, the people are supposed to offer up a silent petition for each 
object as it is mentioned, and these petitions the preacher, in con- 
clusion, sums up in the Lord's Prayer. Still the name originated 
rather in the act of the people^ than in that of the priest; for it 
belongs to Romish times, when bidding their bedes, or bidding a 
Pater-noster, were conventional terms for silent prayer. 

27. Is there any real objection against the present 
practice of substituting a collect, followed by the Lord's 
prayer, in place of the bidding prayer ? 

Since the political reasons connected with the Puritans, in which 
the Canon seems to have originated, no longer exists, and the prin- 
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dpal matter of the bidding Ibrm is included in the prayer for the 
Choich militant^ the Cleigy have felt themseWeB no longer obliged 
to adhere to it; and so long as tbey indulge in no extemporary 
eilhmon of their own, bat sabstitnte an appropriate collect taken 
firom the an&horized Liturgy, a custom, which has so long and so 
generaUy obtained, may be still followed with a safe conscience. 

28. Wliat is the Offertory ; in what did it originate ; 

to what purposes were its early proceeds applied ; and 

what is the purport of the Scriptural sentences of which 

it consists ? 

At the end of the sermon, the Minister returns to the Lord's 
Table, and begins the Qffertory; during the reading of which, or of 
a convenient portion of it, the proper officers collect the dlnu and 
oblaHantf which the people are invited to offer for ehariiaifle and 
devoHotud purposes. It was the advice of St. Paul to the Corinthians 
that '' on the first day of the week every one should lay by him In 
store as God bad prospered him" (1 Cor. xvL 2) ; and in early times 
the offerings thus made were so numerous as to admit of division 
into/ovrportions; one for the poor, anotlier for the bishop, athirdfor 
the Church, and tlie fourth for the Cleigy. The sentences of Scrip- 
ture, of which the oifortmy is composed, are most happUy chosen ; 
with a view to include both the spiritual and temporal welfore of 
our brethren, to point out the motives, and to shew the disposi- 
tion, with which our contributions should be made. 

29. Is the reyiyal of a weekly offertory, under present 
circumstances advisable; if indeed it was ever practised 
or contemplated? 

Much has been said about the revival of a weekly offertory in the 
Church of EngUmd j but, however desirable such a measure may be, 
there are many considerations, which recommend canti<m in adopting 
it. In most congregations it has been veiy generally confined to 
those Sundays on which there is a Communion; and the Church 
has made provision for occasions when there are '' no afans." This 
indeed may be interpreted of aiau gwerif as well as of olmf asked; 
but at all events what has even the appearance of an innovmtioa 

M be introduced gradually. 
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30. Why does the prayer for the Church Militant 
follow the Offertory ; what do you mean by the Church 
Militant ; and what is the subject matter of this prayer? 

Since the charity of Christians is not only expressed by alms-' 
giving for the temporal relief of the brethren, but by praying for 
their spiritual welfare, the Offertory is followed by a prayer "for the 
wholestateofChrist'sChurchmilitanthereon earth." By the Church 
militant is meant the whole congregation of believers, who by bap- 
tism are enlisted as soldiers of Christ, and engaged to "fight manfully 
under his banner against sin, the world, and the devil," till " death 
is swallowed up in victory," and the conquerors receive a crown of 
glory in the Church triumphant in heaven. This beautiful and 
comprehensive prayer, which is drawn up in conformity with the 
Apostolical directions to Timothy (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2.), embraces a series 
of petitions, after the presentation of the "alms and oblations" 
offered by the communicants to the acceptance of God, for the 
maintenance of truth, unity, and concord in the universal Church j 
for kings and rulers, that they may ** truly and indifferently minister 
justice ;" for the bishops and clergy, that they may exemplify their 
preaching by their practice, and " rightly and duly administer Gk>d's 
holy Sacraments;" for mankind in general, and the congregation 
present in particular; for all that are in trouble, bodily or mental; 
and for grace to imitate the examples, in order to share the happi- 
ness, of the faithful departed. 

31. In what different significations is the word OhUt- 

tion applied ? 

In the prayer for the Church Militant y and in that of Consecra- 
tion, the word oblation is employed in two different senses. Brea4 
and wine for the sacrament itself, and supplies of food for the poodi 
were among the contributions of the communicants in former timel»5 
and the word is still retained, either with reference to the sacramental 
bread and wine, or to such pious offerings as are occasionally 
devoted to the use or ornament of the Church, or as simply synony- 
mous with alms. On the other hand it is used in the prayer of Con- 
secration, of the one oblation of Christ once offered, as distinguished 
from the Romish doctrine of the constant repetition thereof in the 
sacrifice of the Mass. 

M 
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32. How s justice indifferently executed; and how 
are the Sacraments rightly and duly administered? 

By indiff^erentlyy is here meant impartially and toithout retpeet 
qfpersoMf according to the old signification attached to the word ; 
and the Sacraments are administered rightly with respect to the 
form of institution, and duly as occasion may require. 

33. In what does the conclusion of the prayer for 
the Church Militant differ from the corresponding 
prayer in the Romish service; and why does the English 
Church discourage ^ayer^/cw the dead? 

Whereas the Chnrch of Bome prays for the repose of departed 
saints, the English Church only commemorates their worth, and 
urges their example. Although prayers for the dead may he traced 
to the second century, they were not used in primitive times ; and 
the Reformers rejected them, not only as unnecessary and having no 
foundation in Scripture, but because they were alleged in support of 
the doctrine of Purgatory, 

34. What difference takes place in the conclusion of 

the Ante^ommunian office^ when the Sacrament is, and 

it not, administered ? 

If there be no communion, the minister subjoins to the Prayer 
for the Church Militant one or more of the six Collects, directed to 
be used in that case, " at his discretion ;" after which the priest, ** or 
the bishop, if he be present," dismisses the congregation with the 
Blemng, which is chiefly in the words of the Apostle, St. Paul (Phil, 
iy. 7.). When the Sacrament is administered, the priest is directed 
'to place the Sacramental Elements on the table at the conclusion 
of the Offefiory; and there is a manifest irreverence in allowing 
them to be so placed by any other hands than his own. The non- 
communicants having withdrawn, he proceeds, after the prayer for 
the Church Militant, to the actual celebration of the Lord's supper. 

35. What do you mean by the term Elements ; and 
why does the Church avoid the use of it in the Com- 
mon service ? 
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The symbols used in the Sacraments are called JBlemeatt. Thus 
Water is the element of BapHtm^ and Bread and Wine are the 
elements of the Lord?s Supper, As the word, in Greek aroixeia^ 
has an evident reference to a supposed change after consecration, oar 
Chnrch has discarded it from her offices, thongh she has used it once 
In a Rubric. In the Ck>mmunion serrice, the expression '' ereaturee 
of bread and wine" is substituted. 

36. When, and with what preparation, were the Ele- 
ments placed on the table in the primitiYe Church ? 

In the primitive Church, when the elements of the Sacrament 
were taken from the bread and wine offered by the communicants, 
they could not be placed on the table till the oblations were made ; 
■and accordingly the eiXifroV, or linen cloth, was laid by the priest 
after tlie catechumens were dismissed. In some offices there is an 
oratio super tindonem, that is, a prayer after the cloth is laid. 

37. How, and to what end, does the Church com- 
mence her fiervice for the actual celebration of the H0I7 
Communion ? 

A serious Bxk&rtation commences this part of the service, which 
is the same in substance, though different in form, from those in 
which notice is given of an intended communion. It urges upon the 
communicants the necessity of self-examination, whether they are 
prepared to receive the blessed Sacrament with penitence, and fidth, 
and charity; and sets forth the danger of receiving it unworthily, 
by cherishing an unforgiving spirit, or by an undue appreciation of 
the atonement made by Christ upon the cross. 

38. By what phrase is the danger of an unworthy re- 
ceiving of the Lord's Supper expressed; and in what 
sense is it to be understood ? 

The danger of an unworthy reception is represented to the com- 
municants in the strong language of St Paul (I Cor. zL 39.), who 
calls it " eating and drinking damnation to themielves." In the 
Scriptures, however, the word damnation implies not only eternal, 
but temporeU, punishment ; and it is plainly in the latter sense that 
the Apostle employs it in this passage, since he explains it by the 
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infliction of diyera diseases, and sundry kinds of death." Thus ex- 
plained, therefore, tlie word need not create undne alarm to tender 
consciences, more especiaUy as it is scarcely possible that the pro- 
faneness of the Corinthian converts can now take place ; although at 
the same time it is very possible to receive unworthily in other re- 
spects, and thus, without repentance, to incur the danger of God's 



39. Give a brief summary of the remaining particu- 
lars of this part of the service. 

The minds of the congregation being now fitly disposed, the 
service proceeds with an invitation to communicate ; with a form of 
confemon, and of absolution ; with Scriptural sentences promising 
forgiveness on confession and repentance; with the Encharistical 
prefaces, and the Seraphic hymn or Tersanctus, succeeded, in order 
to allay our exultation, by an act of humility in acknowledging our 
own unworthiness and the divine mercies; by the prayer of Conse- 
cration ; and by the distribution of the consecrated elements. 

40. What is the proper time for communicants to 
approach the holy table ; and how do you explain the 
expression which has created a doubt on this point? 

Some doubts have been entertained as to the time at which the 
communicants should approach the Holy Table; but the Rubric, 
which was inserted at the last review, directs that they shall be ''con- 
veniently placed for receiving" before the Exhortation, The diffi- 
culty has arisen out of the words '* draw near,** in the address of 
Invitation ; but a spiritual, rather than a bodily, approach is there 
plainly indicated by the addition of the words '' with faith," 

41. On what principle are the forms of Confession 
and Absolution drawn up ? 

See Sect. v. qq. 10—14. 

42. What are the Prefaces ; and how did the Re- 
formers proceed in regard to them ? 

The Prefaces are short forms of thanksgiving, subjoined to an 
acknowledgment of the general duty of praising -God for his mercies^ 
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peculiarly adapted to the five principal festivals of the year, and 
prefixed, as the name imports, to the great Htdleltgah or Seraphic 
Hymn. They are of great antiquity, and commemoratiye of (Jod's 
especial mercy on each particular festival; hut our Reformers 
deemed it necessary both to curtail the number, and revise the form, 
of those contained in the earlier offices. 

43. Why is there no proper preface for Good 
Friday? 

As Good Friday is a fast, not a feast, the Eucharist cannot be 
properly celebrated, and it has therefore no Proper Preface ; not to 
mention that the entire service of the day is a commemoration of the 
benefits procured to us by the death of Christ. 

44. What is the TersancttiSy and why so called ; and 
is it to be repeated wkoUy, or in part only, by the people? 

The Tersanctus, or, in Greek, the rpiadyiov, is little more than 
the Seraph's hymn described by Isaiah (vi. 3.). It is so called from 
the word Holt, thrice repeated in honour of the ever-blessed 
Trinity. In the absence of any express rubrical direction, it is a 
common practice for the people to repeat not only the hymn itself, 
but a portion of the Preface also, beginning at the words Therefore 
toith angels, ^c. This was never the custom of the primitive Church, 
nor the intention of those who revised the Liturgy ; nor is it war- 
ranted by the nature of the Preface itself. The hymn only, " Holy, 
Holy, §•(?," is to be repeated by the people. 

45. How does the Prayer of Consecration divide 
itself; and upon what principle is it constructed ? 

The Prayer of Consecration divides itself into two parts ; — the 
Prayer itself or eVUXiyeric, and the commemoration of the words 
employed by our Lord at the institution of the Sacrament. Th6 
repetition of these words has always been deemed essential to the 
Sacrament, and are supposed to have been used in the early Church, 
from the Apostles downwards, introduced by a suitable petition that 
God would confer on the congregation those benefits, which the 
Sacrament was peculiarly designed to convey. 
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46. What was the fonn of the atUXrinc in the early 
offices, and in the first Litorgy of Edward YI. ; how, 
and why, was it modified; does the change affect the 
validity of the consecration; and is there any corres- 
ponding clause in the office of Baptism ? 

In the prfanitiTe ianoB, and in the fint Litoigy of Edward YI., 
the dirixK^atc was a direct supplication to almighty God, to send 
daum his Holy Spirit upon the kread and wine, that they may he 
unto uMOSthe hody and blood of Christ, With a view to ayoid any 
misapprehension as to a change of sahstance in the consecrated 
elements, a petition was sabstitated to the effect that in '^ receiving 
God's creatnres of bread and wine, we may be partakers of Clirist's 
most blessed body and blood, according to his holy institution, in 
remembrance of his death and passion ;" nor is the omission of a 
prayer for the descent of the Holy Ghost at aU detrimental to the 
validity of the form, inasmuch as a request for consecration neces- 
sarily involyes the gift of the means of consecration. In Vke manner 
the consecration of the water in Baptism is attributed by our Church 
to the words of Institution, and the prayers of the foithfuL 

47. What inference has been drawn from the quality 
of the bread and mine used by our Lord at the institution 
of the Eucharist ; what was the primitive custom with 
respect to the mixture of water with the wine ; and does 
the practice of the English Church inyaUdate the nature 
of the Sacrament ? 

There is littie doubt that our Lord instituted the Eucharist with 
unleavened bread and teine mixed with water, since none other was 
used at the feast of the Passover; but the use of neither the one or 
the other are essential to the integrity and efficacy of the Sacrament. 
Our Church therefore simply enjoins '' that the bread be such as is 
usual to be eaten;" and neither prohibits nor requires the ming lmg 
of water with the wine. In the early Church indeed the custom 
uniyersally prevailed, and the mixture was called KpafjLa and tem^ 
peramentum ealicis (Just M. ApoL i. c 65. Iren. Hssr. Y. 2.); 
but its revival would be at least injudicious at the present 
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day by any Cleigyman of the Church of England. Ab wdeaicened 
bread is regarded by St. Paul as the emblem of Christian sincerity, 
so may pure wine inculcate the same lesson, when the bread is 
fermented. 

48. What does the breads before and after consecra- 
tion, typify ; and is not the breaking of the bread an im- 
portant part of the act of consecration ? 

From the unity of the Bread before consecration, St. Paul infers 
the unity of the Church (1 Cor. z. 17.); and therefore, though it is 
not inconsistent with canonical usage to prepare the bread hj partial 
incinoiu, it should not be so entirely divided as to destroy its unity. 
After blessing the bread, Christ *' break it, and gave it to his disciples ;" 
and it is plain that he intended in the breaking of it a typical 
allusion to his sacrifice on the cross; for he gave it to them saying, 
'' This is my body which is broken for you." Hence the breaking 
of the bread, if not positively essential to the sacrament, has always 
been retained in the Church in imitation of our Saviour's act, and as 
a fit representation of his sufferings. 

49. Mention an early custom which prevailed about 
this period of the Service; and state the reasons of 
its gradual declme, and total abolition at the Refor- 
mation. 

Some time before the distribution of the Elements, it was cus- 
tomary with the primitive Christians to testify their mutual love by 
the kiss of peace ; and when this practice was laid aside, as unsuited 
to the change of habits in common life, a relic, called the oieu/a- 
torium^ was passed firom one person to another, and was not only 
kissed, but worshipped. Our reformers therefore omitted the 
practice altogether; and supplied its place by exhortation to 
that charity, which the Apostolical salutation was intended to 
promote. 

50. In what order and form does the Priest 
distribute the consecrated Elements ; is the mode of 
distribution sanctioned by our Lord's example^ and 
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by primitive usage ; and what is the object and im- 
port of the words appointed for the solemnity ? 

After the consecration of the Elements, the minister first receives 
the Communion himself, " in bath kinds ;" then he delivers it to any 
of the Clergy who may he present ; and lastly *' to the people also in 
order;" repeating in every instance, the forms appointed. It cannot 
be positively ascertained whether oar Lord, having broken the bread, 
gave a portion to each of his disciples, or whether they passed it 
from one to another; bnt the former mode seems to be implied in 
the Gospel accounts of the transaction (Matt. xzvi. 26. Mark xiv. 
22. Luke xxii. 19. 1 Cor. xi. 24.) Certain it is that the English 
Church has adopted the primitive rule both in the order of distri- 
bution, and delivering to all the people both kinds separately; 
and, with this intent, the appointed form of words are as brief and 
concise as possible. Yet brief as they are, each of them contains a 
declaration of the purposes of Christ's death almost in his own 
words, a prayer for the preservation of the receiver's body and 
soul thereby, and an admonition to a faithful, devout, and thankful 
receiving of the bread and wine, in remembrance of his death and 
passion. 

51. What is the most becoming deportment of the 
communicant in the act of receiving the bread and wine ? 

Perhaps a fixed and silent attention is the most becoming deport- 
ment of the communicant during his reception of the elements; and 
a mental Amen at the end of each form will evince his heartfelt con- 
currence in the prayer of the minister. There is no sanction however, 
but that of tradition, for this practice (Apost. Const, yiii. 13.), which 
many adopt as most expressive and appropriate. 

52. How may the time be appropriately occupied 
while the congregation are communicating; and what 
was the practice in early times. 

While the congregation were communicating, it was an early 
practice to fill up the time by singing a Psalm, which must have 
tended in some degree to distract the attention from the devotions 
more immediately suitable to the occasion. Such are thanksgivings 
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from those who have already partaken, and prayers for those 
who are about to partake of the benefits promised to the devout 
communicant. 

53. How does the Service conclude after all have 
communicated ? 

When all have received in both kinds, the prayers of the con- 
gregation are resumed in the Pogt-communionf consisting of the 
LorcPg Prayer, an appropriate form of Thanksgiving, and the 
Gloria in excelsis. According to the primitive practice of dis- 
missing all religious assemblies with a blessing, the service then 
concludes with the usual benediction, preceded, at the discretion 
of the minister, by a collect, as when there is no communion. 

54. Why is the Lord's Prayer introduced at the 
beginning of the Post-communion ; and why is the 
doxology appended ? 

In no part of the public Service can the Lord's Prayer be out of 
place ; but it must be especially convenient to follow up the com- 
memoration of the Saviour's death and passion by that comprehensive 
form in which he taught us himself to pray ; and, this part of the 
service being essentially Sueharistical, the prayer itself properly 
concludes with the doxology. 

55. What is the general import of the two Thanks- 
givings which follow the Lord's Prayer ; and in what do 
they differ from each other ? 

Of the two forms of Post-communion thanksgiving, both are 
adapted to express our gratitude to God for the " spiritual food with 
which he has vouchsafed to feed us;" and while the former beseeches 
him to accept our peace-offering of praise and thanksgiving for the 
remission of our sins through faith in the atoning blood of 
Christ, the latter prays for the assistance of his grace, that we may 
''contuiuein the fellowship of his religion, and do all such good works 
as we are thereby directed to walk in." This last is most in accord- 
ance with the primitive forms ; but the first is equally Scriptural 
and appropriate. 

M 
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56. With reference to what custom, and in imitation 
of whose example, does the Gloria in exceUis conclude 
the Eucharistic service ; is the author of the hymn 
known ; upon what is it founded ; and what is its 
prohahle date ? 

According to the Gospel narratire of the institution of the 
Eucharist (Matt. xxvi. 30. Mark xiy. 26.); our Lord, having sung d 
hymn, went with his disciples to the Mount of Olives. This hymn 
was doubtless the Chreat HcMel with which the Paschal feast was 
usually concluded ; and the Gloria in excelsis, founded upon the 
song of the angels which welcomed his Nativity, combined with the 
Baptist's salutation (Luke ii. 14. John i. 29. 36.), terminates in like 
manner the Christian Passover. The author of this noble composi- 
tion is unknown. Some have assigned it to Telesphorus, bishop of 
Rome (a. d. 150.); others to Hilary of Poictiers in the fourth 
century; et aliter alii: but, although these conjectures are all 
equally uncertain, the hymn is unquestionably very antient, and has 
been in use in the English Church for above 1200 years. 

57. Give the Greek title of the Gloria in esccelm ; 
and quote it in the original. 

It is called ^TfAvhs itaOivbs by the Greek Church, and stands thus 
in their formularies : — A^fa kv vypiarou Oetp' ical kvrl yrjs etp^vif, 
ev dv9p<jjiroi9 MoKia. Alvovfiev tre, evXoyovfUv <r6, vpoffKwovfiiv 
<r€, doKoXoyovfiiv <re, eitxapi'ifTovfUv troi, Sid r^v fieydkiiv trov 
So^aVf Kvpte jSao'tXeD, lirovpdvie Gee, warr^p TravTOKpdnapy Kvpie 
vik ftovoyevj) lij<rov Xpwrre, KaV'Ayiov Jlvevfia, Kvpte 6 666s, o 
cifivbs Tov Qeov, 6 vios rov irarpos, 6 alpwv rds dfiaprlas rov 
KOfffAov, ekitiffqv fjfids* 6 alpwv rds dficLpHas rov KSfffiov, wpoaSe^at, 
rrjv deriffiv ^fiiSv 6 KaOfiiJLevos kv Se^if rov irarpbs, eKeijvov 
17/ias. "On aii et fiSvos ayios, ffif el fidvos Kvpios, *Ifiaovs 
Xpurros, els 86^av Qeov varpos, *AfiTiv. See also Constt. Apost. 
Yii. 47, It is there entitled 17 9rpo<T6i;x4 eioOivfi. 
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Sect. X. Of the Baptismal Offices. 

1. What are the Occasional Offices of the English 
Church? 

The Oecational Offices are those of Baptism; Confirmation, 
preceded by the Catechism; Matrimony; Visitation and Com- 
munion of the Sick ; the Burial of the Bead ; and the Churching 
of Wotnen. 

2. To what occasions are these offices adapted ; and 
conformable to what example ? 

Not only are these offices adapted to the ordinary changes and 
chances of life ; bat framed with reference to the example and prac- 
tice of the great Author of our Faith. As he taught daily in the 
Temple, and in the Synagog^ie on the Sabbath ; and instituted the 
Eucharist in holy communion with his disciples : so he ordained the 
sacrament of Baptism, and blessed the little children that were 
brought to him ; he sanctified the marriage feast with his presence ; 
he visited the sick, and comforted the afflicted; his mother was puri- 
fied after the commandment of the Law ; and he declared himself to 
be the ** Resurrection and the Life" on his way to the graye of Lazarus. 

3. What are respectively the points of resemblance 
and distinction between the Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lor(Fs Supper ? 

Baptism and the Lord's Supper have the same Sacramental 
requisites, in being ordained by Christ himself, and in presenting an 
outward visible sign of the invisible and spiritual grace, which 
they respectively convey. In other respects they are essentially dis- 
tinguished. The one is the seal of admission into the Church of 
Christ ; the other of continuance therein : the one involves a single 
act, not to be repeated ; the other is an act of constant repetition : 
the one does not necessarily require the consent of the recipient ; the 
other is altogether voluntary on the part of the communicant. 

4. In what light does the Church regard the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism ? 
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As the seal of admission into the Gospel covenant, Baptism is 
regarded by the Church, in conformity with the declarations of our 
Lord and his Apostles, both as a type or emblem of the new hirth by 
which we are made children of God, and as a means whereby, 
through the grace of God's Holy Spirit then imparted, we receive 
remission of sins, and are regenerated or born again. See John iii. 8. 
Acts ii. 38. xxii. 16. 2 Cor. v. 17. Gal. i. 6. 

5. Does the Charch of England maintain the abso- 
lute necessity of Baptism to salration ; and what are the 
inferences fairly deducible from the terms in which the 
rite is spoken of by our Lord^ his Apostles, and the 
6arly Fathers, as well as from the relation which it 
bears to circumcision among the Jews ? 

Our Church does not say, what she has no authority for saying, 
that there is no salvation without baptism ; but since Christ, who is 
the autlior of salvation, has expressly said that '* except a man be bom 
of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdon of God" 
(John iii. 5.), she properly regards it, as well as the other Sacrament, 
as ''generally necessary to salvation." If the kingdom of God in 
this passage has its ordinary import of the i^ingdom of Christ in this 
world, without the pale of which there is at least no covenanted sal- 
vation, surely it is essential to receive the appointed seal of the 
Christian covenant, not staying to enquire whether persons nn- 
baptised may be saved without it. Spealcing of the preservation of 
Noah and his family in the ark from perishing by water, St. Peter 
says that " the like figure thereunto, even baptism, doth also now 
save us" (1 Pet. iii. 21.) ; and St. Paul affirms that by God's mercy 
we are saved ** by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost." (Tit. iii. 5.) Hence Justin Martyr calls baptism " the 
laver qf regeneration for the remission of sins" (Apol. i. c. 61.); and 
even baptism with the Holy Ghost did not, in the time of the 
Apostles, supersede the necessity of the appointed rite of baptism by 
water. Compare Acts x. 44. sqq. with xi. 16. Nor is it reasonable 
to suppose that, whereas those who received not the seal of circuml- 
cision under the old covenant, were sentenced to be " cut off from 
God's people" (Gen. xvii. 14.), the obligation would be less binding 
upon the members of the new dispensation. 
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6. What do you understand by the word Regene- 
ration 7 

Mankind ''being by nature born in sin, and the children of 
wratli/' tlie term regeneration is borrowed by our Church from the 
Scriptures to express that "death unto sin, and new hirth unto 
righteousness/' whereby in baptism we become children of grace. 
This spiritual birth, like the natural, can only take place oncey and 
that in baptism ; and though a baptised Christian may repeatedly 
fall from a state of grace, and be again renewed by repentance, and 
amendment of life, he cannot be said to be again regenerate without 
a grievous misapplication both of the language of Scripture, and a 
total departure from the doctrine of the primitive Church. A nom- 
inal Christian is still a member of the Christian covenant, though 
his privileges are in abeyance -, and the Lord's Supper is a means of 
resuming them without striking the covenant afresh. 

7. What is the nature of Covenants in general, and 
of those of the Law and the Gospel in particular ; and 
what are the conditions of the Christian covenant ? 

Generally speaking a Covenant is a compact between two parties, 
involving mutual obligations and mutual benefits ; but where God 
and man are the contracting parties, the benefits are wholly on one 
side, and the obligations on the other. By the Law, of which Moses 
was the mediator, the children of Israel engaged, with a view to the 
promised inheritance of the Land of Canaan, to yield an implicit 
obedience to the divine will ; and under the Gospel, revealed by the 
ministry of Jesus Christ, Christians become entitled to an everlasting 
inheritance, on fulfilling the terms of this new dispensation. The 
terms of this Covenant are Faith and repentance ; and the promised 
benefits are remission of sins, the assistance of the Holy Spirit, and 
everlasting happiness in a future life. 

8. Have not Infants been always considered capable 
of beneficial contracts ; and may they not be equally ad- 
mitted into covenant with God by baptism, as they were 
by circumcision. 
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By the common consent of mankind, beneficial contracts have 
always been recognised as valid, if made on the part of infEuits by 
their parents and guardians. Into the Mosaic covenant in&nts were 
admitted by circumcision, as expressly commanded by God himself, 
at eight days old ; and if this was the case under the more rigid 
dispensation, it is not to be supposed that, nnder that ''better cove- 
nant, established upon better promises," they are required to be left 
to the uncovenanted mercies of God. 

9. From whence did our Lord adopt the rite of 
baptism^ and the notion attached to it; and does not 
this adoption establish its applicability to Infants ? 

Baptism, though its origin is not clearly ascertained, had been 
long in use among the Jews before the advent of Christ, as the 
rite by which heathens, old and young, male and female, were 
admitted as proselytes to the covenant of Israel. To this rite, 
whether administered by immersion or affusion, they attached the 
notion of a new birth, probably because washing with water is 
an act immediately consequent upon ^atural birth (Ezek. xvi. 4.) ; 
and hence it was that our Lord expressed his surprise that Nicode- 
mus, though a master in Israel, was at a loss to understand the 
spiritual meaning, in which he had employed a phrase in common 
use among the people. A symbolic rite then, borrowed from what 
is first done to infants, is clearly applicable to infants ; and infants 
have accordingly been baptised in all ages of the Christian Church. 

10. In the absence of any positive assurance on the 
subject, what are the arguments in favour of Infant 
Baptism, derivable from the New Testament and the 
early history of Christianity ? 

Although there is neither positive precept nor decisire example 
of Infant Baptism in the New Testament, yet our Lord represents 
little children as patterns of his true disciples (Matt. xix. 14.); and 
to one so young that he raised him in his arms, he attributed the 
capability of " believing in him" (Matt, xviii. 6.). In his last com- 
mission to his disciples (Matt, xxviii. 19.), he directed them to 
'' baptize all nations," from which ^^Ti^aZ expression infants cannot be 
excluded ; and accordingly we read of the Apostles baptising whole 
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hottses (Acts xvi. 15. 1 Cor. 1. 16.), which must sulrely have com- 
prised children as well as ad alts. On the other hand, there is no 
record of any of the children of those who embraced the Gospel on 
the first dayof Pentecost, and shortly afterwards, being baptized when 
they grew up ; nor is it probable that PiBdO'baptism, which was 
universally practiced before the close of the first century, should have 
been introduced as an innovation, without some remark upon a 
change so manifestly important. 

11. Shew that our Lord's commission to his dis- 
ciples does not militate against the baptism of Infants ; 
and give the true import of the words which he em- 
ployed. 

It has been objected that, as our Lord commissioned his disciples to 
" teach all nations, baptizing them," those only are to be bap- 
tized who are capable of being taught. Although the objection 
might be met argumentatively, still it is enough to reply that the 
text is, in fact, inaccurately translated, and that the verb fjtaOriTeveiv 
signifies, not to te<ich, but to make disciples, as it is correctly given 
in the margin. The import, therefore, of the words is, '^Mctke 
disciples of all nations by baptizing them. Compare Acts xiv. 21. 

12. Does the declaration recorded by St. Mark, — 
Se that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved — 
afford any objection against Infant Baptism ? 

The Baptists infer from this text (Mark xvi. 16.), that as infants 
are incapable of actual belief, they ought not to be baptized; whereas 
it is clear that the words do not refer to infants at all, but to those 
only, who refuse to believe the Gospel, when fairly proposed to 
them. At all events the objectors should adduce the whole verse, 
' of which the antithetical clause, — He that helieveth not shall he 
damned— ii it excludes from baptism, equally excludes from Salva- 
tion also. 

13. What are the essential constituents of Baptism j 
with what forms has it been administered in different 
ages of the Church ; and which of them were retained 
and rejected by our Reformers ? 
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It does not appear from Chiist'B institution that any thing is 
absolutely essential to the sacrament of Baptism, except the element 
of water, and its administration by an ordained minister, according 
to the prescribed form of words. The rite however was always 
administered from the earliest times with an appropriate form of 
prayer, and the subsequent addition of various ceremonies in 
different places ; such as, signing the forehead with the cross, 
exorcising the evil spirit, giving the consecrated salt, and anointing 
with oiL With the exception of the sign of the cross, these ceremo- 
nies were rejected by the reformers, as having no sanction from the 
Scriptures, as being comparatively modem innovations, or as 
tending to superstition. 

14. Is the mode of administering the sacrament 
of Baptism defined in Scripture ; and does the practice 
of the Apostles, the import of the rite, or the meaning 
of the word baptize^ give any preference to immersion or 
affusion respectively ? 

There is no express direction in the New Testament respecting the 
manner in which Baptism is to be administered ; nor can the 
ordinary practice of the Apostles be clearly ascertained. John's 
Baptism seems indeed to have been administered by inmiersion ; 
but it is more than probable that the Apostles used immersion and 
affusion indiscriminately according to circumstances ; for it is 
scarcely possible that 3000 converts could have been all baptized in one 
day (Acts xvi. 33.) otherwise than by sprinkling. Our Church 
accordingly allows either format the discretion of the minister, though 
it is seldom that an infant would, in this climate, be able to enduro the 
total immersion of the body. Both forms, moreover, are equally 
expressive of the nature of the rite. Thus, sprinkling the body with * 
water is an apt emblem of the purification of the soul from sin ; 
whUe its immersion represents a burial with Chritt by baptitm unto 
death, (Rom. vi. 4.), and its ascent from the water, a rising again to 
newness of life. As to the verb /3airri^6ti/, though its original 
meaning is to dip, yet it is more frequently used of vsashing by 
the external application of water ; as in Matt. vii. 4. xv. 2. Mark 
"U. 5. Luke xi. 38. and elsewhere. 
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15. How is Lay^aptism regarded by the Churches 
of Rome and of England respectively 5 and upon what 
do the merits of the question really rest ? 

From the Gospel account of the institution of the Sacrament, 
it is clear that the administration of Baptism is essentially a 
ministerial act. The Church of Rome, maintaining the absolute 
necessity of baptism to salvation, permits lay-baptism in cases of 
emergency ; and the practice has been more or less tolerated in all 
ages. Since, however, it is not promised that grace will follow upon 
its undue administration, and in the belief that an infant may be 
left to Gk)d's uncovenanted mercy rather than that the ministerial func- 
tions should be sacrilegiously violated, the Church of England 
directs, by an explicit Rubric, that the private baptism of infants 
in houses shall only be performed by " the minister of the Parish, or, 
in his absence, by any other laioful minister that can be procured." 
If indeed those who have not the right to baptize, assume it, the 
validity of the baptism is another question ; and it has been 
debated pro and con from the days of Cyprian. 

16. With whom did the office of Godfathers and 
Godmothers originate ; and why are they called sponsors 
or sureties ? 

As llie rite of baptism itself, so the office of GodMhers and God- 
mothers was derived from the Jews ; among whom they both named 
the infant, sometimes even without consulting the parents, and 
witnessed his admission into covenant with God. Compare Isai. 
viii. 2. Luke i. 69. sqq. These are called sponsors, or sureties, 
because they make the necessary promises (spondent) in behalf of 
the child, and give the assurance required by the Church that the 
child "shall be virtuously brought up to lead a godly and a Christ- 
ian life.'' 

17. Shew that the promises made in baptism are 
binding, not upon the sponsors^ but the child; and 
that he alone incurs the consequences of their vio- 
lation. 

o 
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The promlMS made In the name of the child, are binding upon 
the child, not upon the sponsors, Jast as a marriage by proxy, or 
a treaty negotiated and signed by commission, does not bind the 
agent, bnt the party whom he represents. Indeed, according to the 
Rubric in the first Prayer-book of Edward VI., the questions now 
put to the sponsors were directed to be put to the child ; and the 
direct form of address, Do$t Thou, is still retained in our present 
office. The child may either ratify his obligations, or disavow them ; 
bnt he must adhere to them, if he would retain the privileges 
attached to their performance. 

IS. What then are the duties actually undertaken 
by Godfathers and Godmothers; and is the difficulty 
or responsibility such as to justify the refusal to perform 
them? 

Sponsors are apprized of the duties which they undertake, in the 
exhortation addressed to them at the end of the office ', from which it 
appears that they are not required to teach the child themseWee, 
but to *' see that he be taught ;" to " provide that he may learn" 
the great principles of Christian Hiith and practice ; and to ** take 
care that he be confirmed," when properly prepared and instmcted. 
These duties, though serious, are not difficult, especially when 
parents are anxious for their children's welfare ; and while they 
ought not to be undertaken lightly, neither are they to be lightly 
declined. Sponsorship is, in fact, one of the highest acts of charity 
which one Christian can perform for another; and consequently, 
while caring for the soul of another, the surety is also securing at 
the same time a blessing for himself. See Dan. xiL 3. James y. 20. 

19. Point out any traces that may exist in the 
New Testament^ of interrogations similar to those now 
put to sponsors in the name of the child to he bap- 
tized ; and shew that they are well adapted to the 
occasion. 

Of interrogationi put to sponsors, there are manifest traces in the 
time of the Apoetles ; for St. Peter calls baptism ** the answer of a 
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good coDBcIeDce before Qod" (I Pet iii. 21.)* It appears also froin 
many passages in the writings of the Fathers, that a similar practice 
prevailed very generally in the primitive Church : and when the child 
is dedicated to the service of God and Christ, it is proper that he 
renoance the devil and all his works, profess his belief in all the 
articles of the Christian faith, and promise to keep Ood's holy will and 
commandments to the end of his life* 

20. What is the answer to the last interrogation; 
and how is it to be understood ? 

In reply to the last interrogation in the Baptismal Service, the 
answer is an unreserved T will ; but it is doubtless to be qualiffed 
by the answer to the parallel question in the Church ClEitechism, 
<< Dost thou not think ftc." Here the child is taught to say, '* Yes, 
verily ; and, by God's Jielp, so I will. By baptbm, we bind our- 
selves to do what, unassisted, we cannot perform ; but the very Sacra- 
ment itself is the means of communicating the divhie assistance, of 
which we stand in need. 

21. At what time, and for what reason, is baptism 
directed to be administered in public ? 

The Hubric directs that Baptism shall be administered in public, 
on Sundays and holydays, immediately after the second Lesson ; in 
order that the congregation may be witnesses of the child's admis- 
sion, be reminded of their own eng^ements formerly made at the 
font, and offer up their prayers both for the new member of the 
flock of Christ, and for their own due performance of the obligations 
by which they are equally bound. 

22.* When may baptism be administered in private^ 
with what form, and in what manner ? 

" Where there is great cause and necessity " by reason of 
impending death, but in no other case, the Church allows private 
baptism; and she then directs the sanctification of the water, pre- 
ceded by the Lord's Prayer and one or more collects of the Public 
Office, to introduce the baptism of the child by affiisum, according to the 
prescribed forms in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
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tbe Holy Ghost If, however, the child liyes, it b to be brought to 
Chmch, that the minister may notify the YSlidity of his baptism, 
and doly reeeiye him into the congregation of the fidthfnl. 

23. Baptism is accompanied with an emblematic 
ceremony: — ^in what did it originate, and what is the 
doctrine of the English Church with respect to its use ? 

At the administration of the Sacrament of Baptism, the infimt is 
received into the Church, and ^ signed with the sign of the Cross," as a 
token of his dedication to the service of a erueifitd Saviour. This 
mark qf the Lord •7en<#(GaI. vi. 17.) has been in nse firom the earliest 
ages of Christianity, and was retained as a very proper and significant 
emblem, when other forms, connected with Bomish superstition and 
corruption, were removed. At the same time, it is expressly 
announced in the dOth Canon, that it constitutes '^ no part of the 
substance of the Sacrament, nor adds any thing to the virtue and 
perfection of it" The servants of God are described in Scripture 
(Rev. vii. S. iz. 4.) as having the seal of God on thehr foreheads, in 
allusion to an antient custom of marking slaves ; and it was probably 
with reference to this circumstance that rignting wUh the eroti waa 
first introduced. 

24. How is any doubt as to the validity of baptism 
removed ; and whence is the appointed form derived ? 

Should there be any doubt as to the validity of baptism in any 
ease, the Church has provided an hgpotheticdl form, by which the 
difficulty may be met; and a similar form is found in the early 
English offices. Thus in the Salisbury missal : — Si baptizahts es, 
4go turn rebapHzo te: ied H nondum haptizattu et, ego baptizo U in 
nomine Patris, et FUHf et Spiritus Sanctu Amen. 

25. Is there not an apparent deficiency in the office 

for Private Baptism ? 

At the end of the supplementary office for Private Baptism, there 
is no monition to the Sponsors respecting the future eor^firmation of 
the child ; but as the omission was in all probability accidental, the 
minister usuaUy adds it, as in ordinary < 
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26. In what light does the Church of England 
regard the Baptism of Infants and Adults respectively ; 
and how far is the rite differently administered in 
each case ? 

In opposition to the Baptists, or, as they should be more acca- 
rately designated, the Antipisdobaptists, ttie Church of England 
regards baptism, which is essentially an initiatory rite, as <* in any 
wise most agreeable with the institution of Christ" (Art. 26.); 
and therefore adopting Infant-baptism as the rule, has merely pro- 
vided for that of adults as a casuality. The office for the Baptism 
of ^ such as are of riper years, and able to answer for themselves," is, 
mutoHs mutandis, exactly similar to that for Infants ; the interro- 
gations being put to the adult himself, and the Sponsors being present 
merely as witnesses. 



Sect. XI. Of the Cateohism, and the Order for 
Confirmation. 

1. What is the origin and import of the word 
Catechism ? 

Catechitm to a word derived from the Greek, and signifying a 
form of oral instruction in the rudiments of knowledge, by way of 
qtieition and answer. Thus in Luke i. 4. \va iiriyvtfg wepl dv 
KariixnOiiQ \6yutv rijv dtr^aXelav. Compare Acts zviil. 25. Bom. 
ii. 18. 1 Cor. xiv. 19. Gal. vi. 6. 

2. What is the object of catechising ; and how per- 
formed at present^ and in former times? 

In the primitive Church, a catechtot was attached to every 
congregation, whose office it was to instruct the catechumens in the 
first principles of the oracles of Ood, prior to their admission to 
baptism. Thto duty has since devolved upon every Chdstian 
mintoter ; in ord^ that the younger members of hto flock may be 
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prepared to renew their baptismal yow by Confirmation, and the 
more aged be reminded of the tnah of tJiose things wherein they 
have been already instructed. 

3. What are the directions given to Curates with 
respect to Catechising in the Rubrics and Canons ; 
how are they to act npon them ; and what advantages 
may be expected from a judicious exercise of the 
duty? 

According to the first Prayer-book of Edward VI., Catechising waff 
enjoined once in six weeks at least ; bnt the Rabric, as it now stands, 
directs that *' the Curate of every Parish shall diligently upon Sun- 
days and holy days, after the second lesson at Evening prayer, openly 
in the Church, instruct and examine so many children of his Parish 
sent unto him, as he shall think convenient, in some part of the 
Catechism.'' It is difiicult, and at the same time needless to recon- 
cile this direction with the 59th Canon, which orders catechetical 
instruction on every Sunday and holy day, under pain of reproof, 
suspension, and eventual excommunication : for the mhiister must 
necessarily be guided in the matter by cfarcumstances. Although 
the necessity of catechising in the Church is in some measure di- 
minished by the activity of our Sunday-schools, it is still expedient 
that the practice should not be wholly discontinued : and at least 
during the season of Lent, for instance, the Church Catechism, first 
repeated by the children, and then fully and clearly explained to the 
congregation, would at once carry out the spirit of the Rubric, and 
benefit, without fatiguing, both the old and the young. 

4. How does the Church Catechism at present 

differ from its original form in the first editions of the 

Liturgy; and by whom were the editions made and 

introduced ? 

The Catechism, as it stood in the first edition of the Liturgy, 
explained only the Baptismal vow, the Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments and the Lord's Prayer. At the Hampton court conference, 
in the reign of James I., the explanation of the Sacraments was 
added by Bishop Overall, then Dean of St. Paul's ; and it is univer- 
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sally allowed that, from Its comprehensive exposition of daty and 
doctrine, and its simple and familiar style of question and answer, 
the English Catechism holds the first rank of excellence among such 
compositions. 

5. What is Confirmation ; and why so called ? 

Confirmation is a rite, by which children, who were baptized in 
their infancy, being come to years of discretion, and being duly 
instructed in the nature and obligation of their baptismal vow, 
ratify and confirm the same in their own persons before God and 
the Church : or it is so called, as others suppose, because they are 
confirmed and strengthened, by the grace of God's Holy Spirit, then^ 
sought and communicated, for the fulfilment of their Christian 
duties. 

6. Give an account of the origin of the rite, and 
the authority for its continuance; by whom alone it 
was originally administered ; and the main difference 
in the antient and modern application of it. 

When Philip, the deacon, had converted and baptized the Sama- 
ritans, the Apostles Peter and John, were deputed to complete the 
work, to which he, as an inferior minister, was incompetent ; and 
when they *' laid their hands upon them, they received the Holy 
Ghost." (Acts viii. 17.) In the Epistle to the Hebrews (vi. 2.), this 
^ laying on of hands," being classed with baptism among the funda- 
mentals of Christianity, is thereby marked for perpetual observance ; 
and, though it is no longer accompanied by any miraculous effusion 
of the Spirit to confirm their faith, those who partake of it are 
expected to be able to give a " reason of the hope that is in them." 

7. How was it administered in former times ; 
what is the difference of practice in the English Church ; 
and is the imposition of hands on each individual^ 
separately y essential to the validity of the rite ? 

Towards the end of the second century, anointing with the 
Cftrtfm, an unguent consecrated by the Bishop, was employed in Con- 
firmation, to indicate the communication of the g^ace of the Holy 
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Spirit; but the Engllgh Charch eonflnes herself to the Imposition of 
hands by the Bishop, as the only ceremony sanctioned by Apostolical 
usage. She also confirms by Bishops alone, as the successors of the 
Apostles; whereas in some Churches presbyters have been permitted 
to administer the rite. It is moreover directed by the Rubric that 
the Bishop shall lay his hand on the head of each individual : but 
from the Sacramentary of Gelasius, and other eariy writers, it appears 
to have been equally a custom to raise the hands over all the candi- 
dates at once ; so that the benediction in either case may perhaps be 
regarded as equally valid. 

8. Oiye a brief account of the order for Confirmation 
in the Prayer-book. 

The Order for Cof^firmation opens with an address to the candi- 
dates, reminding them of their baptismal engagements, which the 
bishop then enquires if they are fully prei>ared to renew. They 
answer shortly, and it is to be hoped, with due consideration, 
I toiU. Then follow some appropriate versides and responses, and 
a prayer for the diffusion upon the candidates of the manifbld graces 
of the Holy Spirit, which seems to be one of the most important 
parts of the office, and has been used in the English Church for 
above 1200 years. This solemn invocation is succeeded by the 
imposition of hands, accompanied with the Episcopal benediction : 
and the Lord's Prayer, with two beautiful and expressive collects 
and a benediction, concludes llie Service. 



Sect. XII. Of the Solemnization of Matrimony. 

1. Whence does it appear that the marriage contract 
is essentially of a religious character ? 

Tliat the marriage contract is essentially of a religious character, 
appears from the consideration that the estate was instituted by Gk)d 
himself; that at the first marriage Ood himself was the priest; that 
our Lord Jesus Christ looked upon it as a union consecrated by God, 
and which he alone could sunder; and that it has always beea 
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solemnized by his ministers from the earliest peiiod of the Christian 
Church. 

2. Shew that marriage has always been regarded 
as a religious solemnity in the Christian Church ? 

Of the marriage benediction, and of the rites which accompanied 
it, mention is made by many of the Fathers. Thus Tertullian 
(ad Uxor, ii. 8.) aslis, Unde syfficiam ad enarrandam tantam 
felicitatem matrimonii^ quod Ecclesia concUiat, et confirmat 
ablatio, et obsignat benedictio. 

J 

3. What are the provisions made by the Church 

of England against illegal and improper marriages ? 

That the great object of an institution, designed for the mutual 
society, help, and comfort, of the contracting parties, should not be 
frustrated by illicit or improper marriages, or unadvisedly or clan- 
destinely celebrated, the Church of England directs that, unless the 
license of the Bishop be duly obtained, the banns of those to be 
married shall be published in the Church on three several Sundays 
beforehand, and the parties themselves strictly cautioned before Qod 
to confess any impediment that may exist to their union. 

4. Give the derivation and meaning of the word 
banns; and note the period of the Church service at 
which they now are, and were formerly, published, with 
the probable reason for the change. 

The term banns, appears to be derived from an obsolete Latin 
word, bannio, " to publish" or " maJ^e proclamation." Formerly the 
publication of banns, which seems to have been a practice of very 
high antiquity, took place after the Nicene Creed, at the same time with 
other Ecclesiastical notices ; but, with a view to greater publicity, an 
act was passed in the second year of George II, by which the publi- 
cation was ordered *' immediately after the second lesson." 

5. Do the Church and State look upon marriage 
in the same light ; and what is the duty plainly recom- 
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mended to Christian people by the teaching of our 
Lord? 

The Sttxte indeed has of late decreed, as was the case once before 
under the protectorate of Cromwell, that marriage may be regarded 
as a mere civil contract; but true Christians still continue to agree 
with the Church in maintaining that "so many as are coupled 
together otherwise than God's word doth allow, are not joined 
together by God," and avail themselves gratefully of the religious 
ceremony. During our Lord's ministry, the Jews looked upon mar- 
riage as a civil contract of no very binding character -, but though 
he simply reproved the hardness of heart in which the custom origi- 
nated, and did nut declare the children of such marriages illegiti- 
mate, he plainly asserted the divine institution of marriage, from 
which the propriety of its religious solemnization is the unavoidable 
inference. See Matt. xix. 31. 

6. What are the Espousals; and how were they 
conducted in antient times ? 

The first part of the oflSce was originally called the Espmaals ; 
because, when performed in the early Church, the contracting 
parties gave a mutual promise of marriage before witnesses, in the 
presence of the Bishop or a presbyter. Upon this the TafmUs 
matrimaniales^vrhich are mentioned by Augustine, were signed; and 
the man gave the woman a ring as an earnest of his plighted troth 
and fidelity. See Tertull. Apol. c. 6. Ambros. Epist. 34. 

7. When, and with what intent, is the Minff now 
delivered ; and what symbolic notions have been attached 
to the ceremony ? 

Since the ceremonial of the Espousals came to be united with 
the marriage itself, the delivery of the ring has taken place after the 
conclusion of the contract ; and, according to the English ritual, it 
is '* given and received as a token and pledge of the vow and cove- 
nant" just made by the parties, and therefore as a constant memorial 
of the duties and obligations thereby undertaken. Ritualists and 
-'thers have inferred various analogies and emblems from the cere- 
y of the ring. Thus it is of gold, to indicate the value and the 
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duration of wedded love ; it is round, to denote the indissoluble 
nature of the bond ; and it is placed on Hlq fourth finger of the left 
hand to be always in sight, and because, that finger being, seldom 
used, it will be less liable to be worn out or lost. 

8. How was the matrimonial service concluded in 
early times ; and what takes place additionally in the 
office of the English Church ? 

In the early Church, the paranymphus (August. Serm. 293.) 
having given away the bride, they joined hands (TertuU. de Virg. 
Veland. o. II.), and the priest concluded the ceremony with his 
blessing. The office of the English Church proceeds with a Hymn 
of praise ; the LortVs Prayer; responsive versicles by the priest and 
people in behalf of the newly married pair; three prayers by 
the minister alone, for their spiritual welfare, for progeny, and for 
the due discharge of the duties which marriage mystically enforces ; 
and an appropriate benediction. Then follows an exhortation, setting 
forth the relative duties of man and wife; and a Rubric directs new- 
married persons to receive the Holy Communion at the first 
opportunity. 



Sect. XIII. Visitation and Communion of the 
Sick. 

1. Upon whom does the duty of visiting the sick 
more immediately devolve ? 

The visitation and relief of the sick is the duty of Christians gen- 
erally (Matt XXV. 34. 36. James i. 27.) ; but the Clergy are more 
particularly called upon to attend to their spiritual comfort: and 
from the early days of Christianity it has been a part of their minis- 
terial office to pray with the sick, to quicken their faith and encourage 
their repentance, to reconcile them to the Church by absolution, and 
to administer to them the Holy Communion. 
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2. In what did the Romish use of Extreme Unction 
originate; and why was it discontinued at the Refor- 
mation ? 

In the Romish Church the practice of anointing the sick with oil 
still prevails, and is said to be founded on James v.' 14, 15. An ex- 
amination of this passage however will prove, that the original object 
of this ceremony was to procure a miraculous recovery of the 
patient ; whereas the Romanists regard their JBxtreme unetUm as a 
Sacrament conveying gnce to the souls of those actually dying. 
Since therefore no such rite existed in the primitive Church, and 
supernatural cures having altogether ceased, it was properly discon- 
tinued at the Reformation. 

3. Oive a hrief summary of the office for the 
Visitation of the Sick, and of the duties which it imposes 
upon the minister. 

The Rubric directs the minister of the Parish to go to the sick 
person's house, and use the appointed office ; according to which, 
after some appropriate prayers, he proceeds, in an impressive exhor*- 
tation, to advise him of the ends for which sickness is sent, of the 
manner in which it should be borne, and the duty of improving it to^ 
the health of the soul ; to examine him as to the soundness and 
sincerity of his ikith, and whether he repents him truly of his sins, 
and is in charity with all the world ; to urge upon him the duty of 
forgiving those who may have offended him, of asking forgiveness for 
his own offences, and of making the best amends in his power where 
he has done wrong ; to admonish him to make his will and set his 
worldly affairs in order ; and earnestly to move him according to his 
ability to be liberal to the poor. The sick person is then led to 
relieve his conscience by confession ; the minister absolves him from 
his sins on condition of repentance ; and the office concludes with the 
recital of the seventy-first Psalm and a triple benediction. 

4. With what views do the Churches of England and 
Rome respectively urge upon the sick the duty of being 
liberal to the poor ? 
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Our Cbarch does not suppose, with the Romanist, that Heaven 
can be purchased by alms-deeds, but she urges them as a duty 
which God has promised to reward in heaven, not for their own merit, 
but for the love they evince to Christ and his poor disciples 
(Matt. XXV. 42.). 

5. State briefly the opinions maintained by our 
Church on the subject of Confession and Absolution ? 

See Sect. y. qq. 10. 13. 

6. Mention the origin of the three benedictions 
which conclude the office ; and shew in what they re- 
spectively differ. 

Of the three benedictions, the first is rather an earnest prayer for 
help from the Redeemer ; the second is a formal blessing in the 
name of God the Father ; and the last, a committal of the patient to 
the care of the whole Trinity, built upon a form which the priest was 
directed to use under the Law of Moses (Numb. vi. 24. sqq.). The 
two former are found only in the English ritual. 

7. On what authority does the Church sanction 
private Communion with the sick; and what was the 
practice in early times ? 

Although our Church objects to Communion in private as a 
general rule, she charitably relaxes her discipline in favour of the 
sick ; and in this she is justified by primitive usage. Thus Paulinas, 
bishop of Nola, received the Sacrament in his own chamber a few 
hours before his death ; and the practice has also the sanction of 
Gregory Nazianzen and Ambrose. In earlier times the consecrated 
elements, which remained after public communion, were conveyed to 
those who were kept away by sickness. 

8. What further provisions are charitably made^ 
more particularly with reference to certain cases of 
emergency ? 

The sick person must have three, or two at the least, to commuf 
nicatc with him, unless in times of pestilence, when the minister^ 
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if others are deterred by fear of infection, may communicate with 
him alone. On a lilce principle it is directed that the siclc person 
shall receive last, lest others, through fear of contagion, should be 
afraid to drink out of the same cup after him. Lastly, if, by any just 
impediment, he be prevented from receiving the Sacrament at all, 
the minister is enjoined to comfort him with the assurance that a 
hearty repentance and lively faith in God's mercy through Christ, with 
a thankful remembrance of his death, will have the same effect as 
actual communion. 



Sect. XIV. Of the Order for the Burial of the 
Dead. 

1. In what respect^ and from what motiveSy have 
Jews and Christians differed from the Heathen in 
their treatment of the dead; and what means were 
adopted by their enemies to insult the feelings of the 
early Christians ? 

Respect for the dead is a feeling natural to mankind; and 
Christians, looking npon the body of a departed brother as destined 
to a glorious resurrection, have always followed the Jewish practice 
of burying, as more suitable than the heathen custom of burning the 
corpse. Hence it was, that, as an additional insult to their feelings 
on this subject, the bodies of the primitive martyrs were frequently, 
as in the case of Polycarp, reduced to ashes; and the very ashes thrown 
into rivers, as were those of the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne. 

2. In what localities have Christians usually buried 

their dead; what were their burial-places called^ and 

why; and whence arose the custom of burying in 

Churches ? 

The first Christians buried their dead in the open fields, or in 
caves by the road side, where the funeral urns of the heathen were 
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also deposited ; but as Churches were multiplied, a piece of ground 
at some distance, and subsequently contiguous to the sacred 
edifice, was consecrated for the interment of the dead. These ceme- 
teries were so called from the Greek Koifirirtipiop, a place to sleep in ; 
as being the resting place of those who sleep in Jesus. Constantine 
was the first who was buried in a Church ; but it was not until the 
monks obtained the right as a means of profit to their establish- 
ments, that interment in Churches became general. 

3. With what ceremonies was it customary to con- 
vey the body to the Church in early times; and is 
the English ritual drawn up in confonnity with 
antient custom ? 

It appears from the Apostolical Constitutions and other sources, 
that the body was carried to the Church with singing of Psalms or 
anthems; followed, on entering the Church, by the reading of Scrip- 
ture : and in conformity with this custom, the English ritual directs the 
priest to meet the corpse at the entrance of the Churchyard, and 
precede it into the Church, or towards the grave, saying or singing a 
solemn anthem, which is made up of John xi. 25, 26. Job xix. 
25-27. i. 21. 

4. What formerly took place on the arrival of the 
procession at the Church ; and is any portion of the 
service still retained ? 

While the body remained in the Church, it was the custom in 
some Churches to administer the Holy communion to the friends of 
the deceased ; and in the reign of Elizabeth (a. d. 1560.) a collect. 
Epistle, and Gospel, was appointed for the occasion. Though the 
practice was discontinued, the Epistle (1 Cor. xv. 20. sqq.) is still re- 
tained as the Lesson, nor could one be found more important or appro- 
priate. The Psalms which precede it (39., or 90.) are equally so. 

5. Give a brief sketch of the forms and service with 
which the solemnity concludes. 

From the Church the procession, headed by the minister, 
advances to the grave; and the remainder of the office, though 
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differing esBentially from that of the Romish Communion, corresponds 
almost exactly with those of the primitive Churches, with the excep- 
tion of the form of committing the body to the ground, which, 
though of great antiquity, is peculiar to ourselves. It consists of an 
appropriate anthem, repeated while the necessary preparations are 
going forward ; and followed, after the committal of the body, by 
the lesser Litany, the Lord's Prayer, two collects, and the bene- 
diction. 

6. State the objections which have been made to 
certain expressions in the English ritual; and shew 
that they are altogether without just foundation. 

Objections have been made against the declaration, in the 
solemn form for committing the body to the ground, that we do so 
** in sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life ;** and 
also against the expression of a hope that our departed brother, 
however wicked his life may have been, is nevertheless at '^ rest in 
Christ." Now it does not appear that the former words imply any 
thing more than a general assurance of a resurrection to eternal life, 
without any particular reference to the body then laid in the grave. 
Admitting, however, that they do imply a hope, as the latter ex- 
pression confessedly does, that the body of the deceased will attain 
to a joyful resurrection, surely they can in no case be inconsistent 
with that charity that hapeth all things. A man may have been 
suddenly cut off in the midst of a career of guilt, so that the hope of 
his salvation must clearly border on despair ; but nothing short of 
infallibility can maintain his perdition, and therefore we may charita- 
bly hope, that he has been forgiven. To regard this hope as an 
encouragement to g^ilt, is absurd : for it must be the very acme of 
infatuation in a man to rest his own salvation on the feeble 
hope, expressed perhaps in a tone of voice which marks its faintness, 
that a departed sinner may yet by some inscrutable possibility 
be saved. 

7. In what cases, and guided by what considerations, 
does our Church direct that the Burial office shall not 
be used ? 
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Oar Church, gnided by onr Lord's example, condemns no 
and therefore directs the same service to be read over all persons who 
die professedly within her pale. Hence it is illegal for a Clergy- 
man to withhold borial from any but those who " die unbaptized, or 
excommunicate, or have laid violent hands upon themselves." 
These exceptions proceed upon the principle that it is absurd to give 
Christian burial to those who are not Christians ; and it would be 
fidse to say that God had '' taken to himself the soul" of one, who, 
being at the time responsible for the act, has rushed uncalled into 
his presence. 



Sect. XV. Of the Churching of Women. 

1. Why has our Church appointed an especial 
service of thanksgiving for women after childbirth; 
and how does it differ from the Jewish ceremonial ? 

Although every deliverance from peril and sorrow demands a 
tribute of thanksgiving to the God of mercy, yet God himself has 
placed a mark upon the pains of childbirth (Gen. iii. 16.); and there- 
fore, as bearing especial reference to the cause of all other misery, the 
Church has appointed a special office of praise in acluowledgment of 
the primoBval curse converted into a blessing. Under the Law, the 
ceremony of purification required a material sacrifice, which was- 
offered by the blessed Virgin, though her case was widely different 
from that of women in general ; and the ceremonial precept of the 
Jewish dispensation (Lev. xii.) has merged in the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving, still offered in the Christian Church. 

2. What are the several portions of which the office 
consists ; and was it originally composed for our re- 
formed Liturgy ? 

The office for the Churching of Women begins with the Preface^ 
shewing the reason and occasion of the duty ; followed by the 
thanksg^vmg itself, contained in two appropriate Psalms, whereof 
the one has more immediate reference to the peril escaped, the other 

Q 
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to the blefising conferred ; and it concludes with the lesser Liturgy y 
the Lord's Prayer, the suffrages of the congregation, and a Collect 
adapted to the occasion. Except that the Psalms have been altered^ 
and that the preface is original, it occurs with little variation in the 
Salisbury missal. 

3. At what period of the Church service should this 
office be introduced ; and is it proper to connect with it 
the sentence in the General Thanksgiving directed to be 
used on particular occasions ? 

There is no Rubric which mentions the proper place for the intro- 
duction of this office ; and consequently the practice has varied in 
different congregations. Some read it in the desk, others at the com- 
munion table ; though it is generally, and perhaps correctly, used 
before the General Thanksgiving, since it is here that particular acts 
of praise are commonly enjoined. At the same time, it is wrong to 
add that sentence in the General Thanksgiving, which relates only to 
the particular case of those, who have before requested the prayers 
of the Church ; and indeed the Churching of women is as much a 
distinct office, as are those of Baptism or Matrimony, whether 
it be inserted in the daily prayers, or solemnized apart. 



Sect. XVI. Of the Ordinal. 

1. What do you understand by Sol^ Orders, 
Ordination, and the Ordinal ? 

Holy Orders is a term expressive of the position and authority 
which the ministers of religion hold in the Christian Church: — 
Ordination is the act by which they are appointed and qualified to 
discharge their ministerial functions : — and the Ordinal is the form 
of ordinationf or setting them apart to the office of the ministry. 

2. How many orders of the priesthood have always 
ministered in the Church of God ? 
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The Church of England, and indeed all reformed CburcheB, 
recognize three, and only three, orders of the ministry ; and such 
has manifestly been the constitution of the Church of God both 
under the Jewish and Christian Dispensations. 

3. Upon what basis did our blessed Lord constitute 
the Christian ministry ; and whence does it appear that 
the same constitution has always been maintained in 
his Church ? 

Under the Mosaic economy, there were a high-priest, priests, and 
Levites, invested with different degrees of ecclesiastical authority; 
and as, in many of her outward forms and ceremonies, the Christian 
Church was modelled upon that of the Jews, her divine founder 
thence also adopted a three-fold order of ministers. During his 
personal ministry, our Lord being the great high-priest of our pro« 
fession, appointed under himself, as the Head, the twelve Apostles, 
and sabordinate to them, the seventy disciples. After his ascension, 
to the Apostles and the seventy disciples a third order of deacons 
was added; and it appears, both ''from the holy Scripture and 
antient authors, that from the Apostles' time there have been three 
orders of ministers in Christian Churches, Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons." 

4, Confirm your statement by authorities from the 

Apostolic Epistles, and the writings of the primitiye 

Church. 

St. Paul distinctly specifies three orders, when he states that 
5' God had set some in the Church, first Apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers" (1 Cor. xii. 28.); and there are passages in his 
other Epistles which agree with this statement. Compare Eph. iv. 
11. 1 Tim. iii. 13. iv. 12. With re&pect to the early Fathers, Igna- 
tius, the disciple of St. John, and bishop of Antioch in the first 
century, affirms that xo^ptg rovroii/, i. e. Mshop, priestSy and deaconSf 
€KK\ri(rla ov KokeXrai (Epist. ad Trail, c. 3.). Compare also c. 7 ; 
ad Magn. cc. 6, 7 ; ad Philad. cc. 4, 7 ; ad Smym. c. 8. Thus also in 
ike eighteenth canon of the Council of Nice: — iupbevinavav ol 
^idKovoi toXq iUoLQ jiierpoic, eiSorcQ on rov fi€v ^ttickottov 
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virtipirai eliri, nHv Si vpeQ^vrepiav eXdrrovq. Authorities might 
be multiplied ; bat enough have been given to establish the fact. 

5. Does it not appear, however, that the titles of 
the three orders of Christian ministers were not originally 
applied as at present; and how then is their more 
recent application accounted for ? 

It is very true that the titles now applied to distinguish the three 
orders of the ministry, were not so limited in their application by 
the writers of the New Testament. As the circumstances of an insti- 
tution vary, either new terms must be coined, or those already in 
existence modified, to answer the occasion ; and the latter method 
has been more commonly adopted. There is an obvious example in 
the Latin title Imperator, Now eirlcrKoiroc, which signifies gener- 
ally an overseer f was originally assumed to denote the presiding, 
and diaKovoe, a servant, to denote the ministerial functions of the 
Church : so that the former is even applied to our Lord (I Pet. ii. 
26.) ; and both of them to his Apostles (Acts i. 20. 2 Cor. iii; 6. 
Eph. iii. 7.), who, with respect to their age and dignity, are some- 
times also called irpefffivTepoi. Compare Acts xix. 17. 28. When, 
however, the Apostles, in anticipation of their approaching martyr- 
dom, appointed their successors in the superintendence of the several 
Churches which they had founded, as Tirnothy at Ephesus, and 
Titvs in Crete, the title oi dirovroKoQ was reserved, by way of rever- 
ence, to those who had been personally sent by Christ himself; 
eviffKOTTos was assigned to those who succeeded them in the highest 
office of the Church, as overseers of pastors as well as flocks ; and 
rrpeopvrepog, became the distinctive appellation of the second order, 
so that, after the first century, no writer has designated by evioKOirt}, 
the office of one of that class. 

6. Shew that the immediate successors of the 
Apostles in the government of the Church were en- 
tirely distinct from the Presbyters^ both in office and 
authority ? 

That the Bishops appohited by the Apostles as their successors 
were not only distinct from presbyters, but exercised an authority 
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dver them glmilar to that of the Apostles, is evident from a variety 
of considerations. They were ordained to complete whatever the 
Apostles themselves had left imperfect (Tit. i. 6.); and were required 
to ordain elders as occasions might arise; to receive acctuatUms 
against them; to regalate their doctrine; to rebuke openly and 
iharplpf and (fterd trdtnis eVcrayq^) with all authority, those who 
gave offence; to stop the mouths of false teachers; and to r^ect 
heretics. See 1 Tim. i. 3. v. 19, 20. Tit. i. 11. 13. ii. 15. ill. 10. It 
appears that one such ruler directed each of the seven Apocalyptic 
Churches of Asia. 

7. By what general appellations are the priesthood 
and people commonly distinguished ; and what is their 
derivation and import ? 

The priesthood and people are generally distinguished from each 
other, as the Clergy and Laity, Of these appellations the former is 
derived from the Greek word Kkriposy a lot or portion; either 
because the Clergy (icXi^pticoi, clerici), are the Lord's portion, to 
whose service they are allotted ; or because God is their portion and 
inheritance. On the other hand the Zaity are so named from Xaos, 
a people ; as being the chosen and peculiar people of God. 

8. Does not the very nature of the clerical office 
prove that it is exercised by commission ? 

As " ministers of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God" 
(1 Cor. iv. 1.), and as "ambassadors for Christ" (2 Cor. v. 20.), it 
is manifest that the Clergy can only execute their functions by com- 
mission and appointment. 

9. Distinguish between ability and autlwrity ; shew 
that mission as well as power is essential to the discharge 
of the ministerial functions ; and point out the danger of 
an intrusive service. 

Ahility to execute an office by no means confers the right to do it. 
Power \b one thing; authority, another: the former may be acquired 
by labour or study ; the latter is conferred by those with whom it 
originates. Hence St. Paul asks, " how shall they (the ministry) 
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preacb, unless they be sent ?" (Rom. x. 15.). Agidn he declares 
that " no man taketh this honour, i. e. the priesthood, unto himself, 
but he that is called of God as was Aaron ;" adding that even 
*< Christ glorified not himself to be made a high-priest" (Heb. y. 4, 
5.). Our Saviour himself declares that " he that entereth not in by 
the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, the 
same is a thief and a robber" (John x. 1.); and the fearful examples 
of Korah and his company, of Saul, and of Uzziah, afford ample 
warning against a presumptuous intrusion into the service of the 
* sanctuary. God may not visibly interpose upon every repetition of 
the offence ; but the warning remains, and the neglect of it must 
be perilous. 

10. May not then a man^ gifled with extraordinary 
endowments, be looked upon as entitled to minister in 
the congregation ? 

However extraordinary a man's endowments may be, they can 
give no title to the exercise of the ministerial functions, unless he be 
vmbly and authoritatively commissioned to perform them. The 
faculty of speaking with ease and fluency, and of praying and 
preaching with energy and effect, is doubtless a valuable qualifica- 
tion for the office of the ministry ; but it does not confer the office. 

11. Whence does it appear that it is necessary, 
not only to be called, but visibly and publicly sent, in 
order to a lawful exercise of the ministerial office ? 

Aaron was not only called of God, but publicly ordained by Moses 
(Lev. viii. 1. sqq. Bcclus. xlv. 16.); Christ did not enter upon his 
ministry, until he was openly inaugurated by the baptism of John 
(Matt. ill. 16, 17.); the twelve Apostles and seventy disciples 
received their authority from Christ himself; and the "fullness of 
the Holy Ghost and of wisdom," with which the first deacons were 
gifted, did not qualify them for even the lowest office in the Church, 
until the Apostles *' had prayed and laid their hands on them," and 
duly "appointed them over the business." (Acts vi. 3. 6.) 
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12. But does not the Church of England acknow- 
ledge a call to the ministry, provided a man feels 
himself moved thereto by the Holy Ghost ? 

Assuredly the Church of England does recognize an authoritative 
call to the ministry ; and accordingly every ordained minister de- 
clares his conviction that he is " truly called according to the will of 
our Lord Jesus Christ." This call however is altogether apart from 
the notion of some Christians, who regard it as a supernatural 
operation of the Holy Spirit upon the soul ; and merely refers to the 
appointment duly conveyed by those who have derived their 
authority, by regular succession from the Apostles, to call others, as 
they have been called. If then the candidate has a sincere and 
heartfelt desire to be admitted into holy orders, with a view to the 
promotion of God's glory by the spread of the Gospel, he may safely 
" trust that he is inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon 
him that office and ministration." 

13. With whom then, and whence derived, does 
the authority of ordaining ministers exclusively rest ? 

When Christ was about to depart out of the world, he delegated 
his authority to his Apostles : — " As my Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you" (John xx. 21. See also Matt, xxviii. 19, 20. Luke xxii. 
29.). The Apostles sent others with the same commission ; directing 
them in like manner to commit their doctrines '' to faithful men who 
should teach others also" (2 Tim. ii. 2.): by which means a permanent 
succession of the ministry has been kept up. That the ordaining 
power rests only with the bishops, or highest order of the ministry, 
is manifest from the fact that during 1500 years no Christian Church 
was subject to any other than Episcopal government; and that the 
chief pastors of each Church is traced back through individuals, 
of whom the first is without exception either a Apostle, or a bishop 
ordained by one of the Apostles. 

14. In what terms does St. Paul caution Timothy 
against rash ordination ; and how has our Church pro- 
vided against it ? 
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In order to enrare ft body of Clergy duly qnalifled in mind and 
morals, St. Paal enjoined Timothy " to lay hands suddenly on no 
man" (1 Tim. ▼. 22.) ; and our Church has in like manner ordered that 
those only ** who are tried, examined, and known to have such 
qualities as are requisite for their office," shall be appointed thereto. 

15. What are the requisite qualifications in a can- 
didate for ordination; and by what obligation is he 
bound? 

It is necessary that a candidate for ordination should be of the 
proper age, which is twenty-three years for a deacon, twenty-four for 
a priest, and thirty for a bishop ; that he must be known to the 
bishop, either personally or by sufficient testimony, as a man of 
blameless life and conversation ; that he be examined and 
proved to be learned in the Latin tongue, and to have a competent 
knowledge of the Scriptures ; and that he have neither maintained 
nor written any thing contrary to the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England. He is also bound by the oaths of allegiance 
and canonical obedience, and gives an unreserved assent to the three 
articles in the thirty-sixth canon, concerning the Queen's supremacy, 
the Liturgy, and the Thirty-nine Articles of religion. 

16. When, and upon what principles, were the 
forms in our present Ordinal drawn up ; what is 
essential to the validity of the three orders respec- 
tively; and what are the prominent features in the 
several offices ? 

The forms by which Bishops, Priests, and Deacons are now made, 
ordained, and consecrated, are contained in the Ordinal set forth in 
the third year of Edward VI. (1550), from which the reformers removed 
all ceremonies which could be regarded as merely idle or super- 
stitious. In the ordination of Priests, anointing, and the delivery of 
the sacred vessels used at the celebration of the Eucharist, were 
omitted ; in the consecration of Bishops, the mitre, the crosier, the 
ring, the gloves, and the sandals, were no longer employed ; and in 
all the orders, prayers and the imposition of hands, as being the only 
essentials of ordination sanctioned by Apostolical usage, were alone 
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retained. At the consecration of a bishop, three at least of the 
Episcopal order most be present ; at the ordination of priests and 
deacons, one only, assisted by priests ; none but Episcopal ordination 
is accounted valid ; and in each case, according to primitive custom, 
the duties appertaining to the office are clearly and substantially 
prescribed. 

17;. Quote the form of words in which authority is 
given hy the ordaining bishop; explain the sense in 
which they are to be understood; and why they 
are not employed in the ordination of Deacons. 

The form of words in which the bishop gives authority to those 
ordidned is this : — ^* Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work 
of a priest, or bishop, in the Church of God, now committed unto 
thee by the imposition of our hands." Attempts have been made 
to explain away these words ; but it is unquestionably the office of 
the Holy Spirit to invest those ordained with the power of dispensing 
God's word and Sacraments, and of performing what is necessary ** for 
the perfecting of the Saints, for the work of the ministry, and for the 
edifying of the body of Christ" (Eph. iv. 12.). This power, in 
accordance with the Saviour's promise to be ''with the Apostles 
always unto the end of the world" (Matt, xxviii. 20.), the Holy 
Ghost confers by the hands of their successors ; and though we lay 
claim to no supernatural endowments, it may readily be supposed 
that the aid and blessing of the Spirit is efficiently, though secretly, 
vouchsafed to the Clergy, in their study of the word of life, in the 
discharge of their ministerial functions, and in their labours for the 
spiritual wel&re of their floclu. The form is not used in the ordaining 
of deacons, whose office is rather a probationary title to the ministry, 
to be afterwards confirmed by admission to the priesthood. 

18. What is the title of the beautiful Hymn which 
is repeated before the act of ordination ; and can you 
cite it in the original Latin ? 

Immediately before the act of ordination or consecration, the 
beautiful Hymn Veni Creator is said or sung; and its use in this 
place is very antient. The composition has generally been ascribed 
R 
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to St. Ambrose; but perhaps without sufficient eTidence of the hict. 
Thus it stands, in the original Latin, in the Salisbury Missal. 

Veniy Creator Spiritus, Accende lumen sensibus, 

Kentes tuorum visita ; Infunde amorem cordibus, 

Imple superna gratia Infirma nostri corporis 

Quae tu creasti pectora : Virtute firmans perpetim. 

Qui Par<icletiu diceris, Hostem repellas longius, 

Donum Dei altissimi ; Pacemque dones protinus : 

Fons vivus, ignis, chaxitas, Ductore sic te praevio 

£t spiritalis unctio. Vitemus omne noxium. 

Tu septiformis munere. Per te sciamus da Patrem, 

DeztrsB Dei tu digitus ; Noscamus atque Filium, 

Tu rite promissum Patris, Te utriusque Spiritum 

Sermone ditans guttura, Credamus omnl tempore. 

Sit Laus Patri cum Filio, 
Sancto simul Paraclito; 
Nobisque mittat Filius 
Charisma Sancti Spiritus. Amen. 

19. What is the office and responsibility of a Deacon 
in the English Church? 

The office of a deacon, who is entrusted with no independent 
cure of souls, corresponds very exactly with the description given of 
it in the Acts of the Apostles. He is appointed to " euHst the priest in 
diyine service," and specially in the distribution of the Eucharistio 
elements; *^ to read Holy Scriptures and Homilies in the Church;" 
to catechise ; '' in the absence of the priest, to baptize infiuts ;" to 
preach with the bishop's licence ; and to devote his attention to the 
relief and consolation of the sick, the poor, and the infirm. 

20. State the origin and import of the word Priest ; 
and point out the duties and functions of the Priesthoods 

The title of Priest, which is an abbreviation of Presbyter, mani- 
festly conveys no idea in common with the sacerdottd function of the 
Jewish hierarchy, but simply indicates the dignity of age and office, 
by virtue of which he takes the lead in all matters connected with the 
service of the sanctuary, where the bishop is not present The 
priesthood are commissioned to feed the flock of Christ ; to preach 
the word of Qod, and minister the Sacraments to the congregation; 
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they are invested with the power of remitting and retaining sins, 
by giving or withholding absolution ; they are required to aid the 
bishops with their counsel ; and they are in fact qualified to exercise 
every sacred function which is not properly and exclusively 
Episcopal. 

21. What are the peculiar functions of a Bishop ? 

In the English Church the functions peculiar to the bishop are 
Ordination, Confirmation, and the consecration of Holy places; 
together with the general supervision of the diocese over which he is 
appointed to preside. See above, qu. 6. 
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